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DRAWBACKS. 
Boru individuals and communities will generally find, 
when they make advances in some presumed good, 
that the good is not altogether unmixed: there is 
always some drawback from the benefits contemplated, 
as if it were not possible in nature that human aims 
should be entirely accomplished, or human desires 
perfectly gratified. Proverbial wisdom recognises, 
and has at all times recognised, many of these draw- 
backs from attained good. For example, wealth brings 
with it cares, and though most people, like Charles 
Lamb, contrive to put up with it, yet it is from this 
cause not an unmixed good. Merit, again, may be 
proved, and the honours due to high public service 
may be conceded ; but envy is the shade of merit, and 
the triumph is embittered to a generous nature by 
finding that from many it only provokes sneers and 
detraction. 
«« The moir I stand on opin nicht, 
My faults moir subiect ar to sicht,” 

says very truly the Regent Marr, on the front of his 
house at Stirling. The lowly and the unfortunate little 
think of the distress of mind which the prosperous 
man experiences when he finds that the sympathy 
and friendly kindness which he enjoyed in his hum- 
bler days, and the general satisfaction which he gave 
by the simple performance of the duties assigned to 
him, are exchanged for a disposition to take offence 
at the smallest oversight, a suspicion that he is proud 
and altered, and such a general jealousy of all he does 
and does not do, and all he says and does not say, that 
he feels as if he could not, though he were to give his 
whole time and fortune to it, please even that one 
half of the world to which sop counsels him to 
limit exertions of that nature. So also, when some 
of the virtues have been to all appearance attained, 
‘how often do we find some opposite vice appearing ! 
Here no degree of vigilance of which man is capable 
will avail to keep all right. Dam up error in one 
place, and presently you will see it oozing out at an- 
other. Let the right wing be victorious, and chase all 
opposed to it from the field, and straight you will 
find, as the royalists did at Marston Moor, that the 
left has been disgracefully beaten, and fled twenty 
miles to the rear. One of the most common draw- 
‘backs from the merit of a correct life, is a pride therein 
which renders it wholly unamiable. Indulgences of 
almost all kinds may be dispensed with, but, lo! in 
their place has come a spirit of puritanism so unna- 
tural, that medium characters, in contemplating it, 
are not so much inclined to go in the self-denying as 
in the contrary direction. We have been told by 
rural observers, and we hope we may state the fact 
without injury to the cause of the virtues brought 
into question, that the votaries of temperance amongst 
the rustic classes are occasionally found somewhat mo- 
rose, and to have lost a little of their hearty good will 
as workmen ; and that sometimes a young servant who 
puts money in the savings’ bank, seems less willing 
than before to go to the succour of an infirm parent, 
as fearing to have to dissipate her little store. These 
circumstances, as far as they can be presumed to 
exist, must be held as simply drawbacks, unavoidable 
in certain instances, from what is upon the whole meri- 
torious conduct. Again, great pains may have been 
taken to avoid every sort of reproach ; but the state 
attained is only negatively good ; ungraced by a single 
active virtue, or the slightest effort to communicate 
happiness, it has only reached the distance-post of the 
race of goodness, and the better half of the task re- 
mains undone, unattempted. Gray, the poet, is said 
to have been.g good man of this kind: he was nearly 


irreproachable, but he never exerted himself to do any 
positive good. He allowed his life to pass away in the 
delusion that he was all that he could be expected to 
be ; while, in reality, many of the world’s equivocal 
characters were better in an active sense than he with 
all his high reputation. Even the religious sentiment, 
in its most exalted moods, is often found attended by 
dismal drawbacks, as fanaticism, bigotry, intolerance, 
superstition—showing in a peculiarly striking light 
that very frailty and imperfection which, as an inhe- 
rent feature of human nature, forms one of the funda- 
mental doctrines of religion. That justice and wisdom 
carried to an extreme become cruel and absurd, we 
have high authority for saying ;* and it is found to 
be the case in every-day life. Who do such foolish 
things as the wise, or who ever act so detestably as 
those who lay down to themselves certain rules from 
which they are too conscientious ever to swerve? ‘The 
truth is, the general condition of ‘things does not ad- 
mit of any one principle being invariably followed ; 
and perhaps there is even a law rendering folly and 
nonsense to a certain extent necessary elements in 
our condition, so that their utter extinction, were it 
possible, might be attended with effects not less disas- 
trous than if light, heat, electricity, or some other 
important physical principle, were abstracted. 

The progress of a community towards civilisation, 
is very much analogous to that of an individual in his 
efforts to perfect his condition and his moral nature. 
We must not expect to find any one supposable con- 
dition which a nation may attain, to be altogether 
without its drawbacks. European nations have for 
ages made civilisation one of their chief aims, and 
great advances have certainly been made in that re- 
spect. But civilisation, whatever blessings it may 
bring upon the whole, is also attended by evils 
which do not very clearly appear separable from it. 
This is only too certain a truth, and the sole con- 
solation which attends it is, that no other state is 
attended by evils of less number or magnitude. 

The romantic ideas entertained in the last century 
respecting the savage condition, are now pretty nearly 
abandoned. It is now seen that that state of society 
is no more without its pains and sorrows than any 
other which has been as yet experienced by the 
human family. The once alleged absence of indi- 
gence and disease amongst primitive tribes, is thus 
summarily treated in a late work :+—* It is generally 
agreed that indigence consists in the want of some 
things absolutely necessary to existence. Such a 
state cannot exist in barbarous life; the savage either 
lives or dies; he is never precisely rich or poor: 
whilst the means of subsistence are afforded, he 
exists from hand to mouth; when they fail, there 
is no one from whom he can beg or borrow, and few 
whom he can plunder. With him destitution is 
death. It is true that he can support hunger, thirst, 
pain, to a degree which we cannot approach ; that he 
will feed on substances from which we shrink with 
horror. But there are limits to his powers of endur- 
ance: when these are passed, he sinks unnoticed and 
unknown ; there is no one to record that a unit has 
been subtracted from the amount of human existence. 
The uniformity which travellers and voyagers have 
discovered in savage life, is a condition but one degree 
higher than absolute starvation. Those who sink below 
it disappear instantaneously, and are as if they had 
never been. For a similar reason, severe diseases are 
rarely seen by the casual visiters of savage tribes. Death 
is their doctor, and the grave their hospital. Those who 


* Ecclesiastes, chap. vii. ver. 16. 
t The Natural History of Society. By Dr W.C. Taylor. 2 vols. 


have resided amongst them, testify that diseases are 
produced by the privations endured at one period, and 
the repletion in which they indulge when a time of 
plenty arrives. But unless the cure is rapid, the 
termination of the disease must be fatal. When 
patients are left entirely to nature, it is found that 
nature presses very hard for an immediate payment 
of her debt.” 

A still more conclusive fact against savage life is, 
that it admits of so few to its supposed benefits. In 
countries possessed by such tribes, the population is 
not believed to be in general above one to a square 
mile at an average; while, in many industrious 
countries, it is upwards of two hundred. 

It may be concluded, then, that it is not to the 
state in which civilisation is nil, that we are to look 
for the blessings which we deem at present wanting. 
‘We may now pass forward to the state of things in 
which there is some civilisation, but only some, the 
great mass being slaves, and in a condition of brutish 
ignorance. Of the condition of an European feudal 
slave, we have a very striking picture in a late work 
of Dr Bowring :—“I went once into the hut of a 
Russian serf. It was made of logs of wood, and 
though the winter was bitterly cold, the only windows 
were small square holes, through which the snow was 
driven by the sharp winds, and when the door was 
opened, there rushed in showers of sleet and hoar- 
frost. Within was a smoky suffocating heat, produced 
by the burning of damp wood in a stove. The inha- 
bitants were a boor, his wife, and three children, 
covered with dirt and vermin ; and the whole family 
were the vassals of a neighbouring nobleman. They 
were attached to the soil according to the feudal 
usages—had no will of their own, they could possess 
no property, and were almost without any legal right. 
All they could gain was claimed by and paid to their 
master ; and of the produce of the fields they cultivated, 
no part came to their share but such a portion as 
enabled them to support existence. I was curious to 
hear what notions a Russian boor had of freedom, and 
of his own condition. Peter Petrovich was sitting in 
his ragged sheep-skin garment on a block of wood, 
carving ornaments out of the thigh-bone of an ox. I 


sat down by him, and asked how far he had ever - 


travelled. ‘ Never ten versts from where I was born,’ 
said he. ‘Should you not like to see a great city?” 
*I have heard of one, I don’t know what was its name, 
from Ivan Carlovich, and that’s enough for me.’ 
*Can you read or write? ‘Not I! What would be 
the use of reading or writing ? The priest reads to me, 
and saves me the trouble ; and I have nobody to write 
to, and nobody to write about.’ ‘Should you not like 
a better house? ‘Ido not know what I should do 
with it ; it would only add to my trouble.’ The love 
of independence is often said to be an instinct of man, 
a natural irrepressible feeling ; but when I asked 
Peter Petrovich if he ever thought of buying his free- 
dom, of endeavouring to become his own master, he 
looked surprised, and said—‘ Am Ia fool? Do not I 
know when I am well off? Must not my lord provide 
for me? How could I provide for myself.’ It was in 
vain I sought to touch a chord which is said to vibrate 
in all minds—the love of liberty. Liberty to him 
was to take no care of himself. * * ‘ But surely 
if you were to labour for yourself, and keep all the 
money you gain, you might have better food and gar- 
ments, and a more comfortable house.’ It was in 
vain to talk to Peter Petrovich. ‘My master must 
provide for me,’ was the burden of his story.”* 

There is here, it is true, contentment, but a con- 


* Minor Morals. Part Third. 1 vol. 1839. 
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tentment rather to be condemned of, 
seeing that, from mere ignorance, it kept a human 
being st @ point of enjoyment far below what his 
nature was capable of, and what he might have easily 
obtained by a little knowledge and a little exertion. 
Dr Johnson says very justly—* Happiness consists in 
the multiplicity of — consciousness. A peasant 
has not a capacity for having equal happiness with a 
philosopher : | may be equally satisfied, but not 


ally happy inking glass and a large 
a may equally full, but the larger one holds 


more than the smaller.” Obviously, in the case of 
Peter Petrovich, and of all in his circumstances, there 
was an immense waste of capability of enjoyment, as 
well as a submission to many positive evils which only 
could be tolerable under an obtuseness of feeling, as 
artificial in the manner of its production as are the 
most refined tastes and appetites. 

The ages of slavery in England were succeeded b 
a period during which there was still great thou 
somewhat less a deal of 
substantial comforts of life, and withal such a suffi- 
ciency of popular amusement, as to make the term 
“merry” applicable to the country. At this time, 
however, the people must have often suffered tremen- 
dously. Every now and then, the plague came to 
sweep off some large portion of the population. In 
the reign of Edward IV. alone, it is believed to have 
destroyed as many as the wars of the Roses. Here 
were evils surely more than enough to make dear that 
ignorance under which men are believed to have been 
contented and happy. 

In our own age, the social system is almost entirely 
changed. Population is vastly increased ; and great 
masses of it are assembled in particular districts, to pro- 
secute industrious courses depending in great measure 
on demand out of the country. ‘The middle classes, 
who formerly followed their trades and other oecupa- 
tions in a comparatively leisurely way,are now involved 
in a struggle so severe as to absorb nearly every man’s 
entire faculties. All, we verily believe, enjoy more 
substantial comfort, and are more exempt from sharp 
hardships of various kinds, than they formerly were ; 
but, nevertheless, the remuneration of labour is com- 
plained of in many cases as too low, and the middle 
classes feel that, to procure a decent maintenance, 
demands much more exertion than any man ought to 
be expected to give, and more ingenuity than many 
— Hence, in the one class, there are vast num- 

rs under-fed and under-provided in all respects, and 
in the other a considerable number who, though they 
could do well in a common state of things, are found 
quite unfit for one in which so excessive a persever- 
ance and such active faculties are required to attain 
any fair degree of success. When the working classes 
were totally ignorant, they could submit to worse 
evils with patience ; but now, being partially enlight- 
ened, they manifest violent discontents, and form con- 
feasedly a threatening element in the state. And, 

ly, while the productive resources and industry 
of the country were never greater than at present, 
while science advances with unexampled strides, while 
the first literary names of the country are of un- 
equalled lustre, and while Britain is extending her 
and over every quarter of the globe, 
is a sad drawback from all her glory, that life to so 
great a proportion of her sons is not supplied with a 
sufficiency to cheer and support it, but is a scene of 
incessant toil, not even enlivened by those holidays 
and sports which made our ruder ancestors merry. 
do not now carry off hundreds of thousands 
at a sweep, but a general lowness of condition may still 
show itself unfavourable to healthy development, and 
inconsistent with the enjoyment of existence. 

On the other hand, the middle classes do not secure 
their superior comforts without encountering disad- 
vantages of a most serious nature. The incessant 
tasking of the brain, in which their active life may be 
said a stimulation of that 
organ, whi ing generally accompanied by defi- 
cient bodily exercise, and often by pe at to vitinted 
air, tends to induce a class of diseases of which the 
rude natural man of the backwoods has no experience. 
Why are paralysis, dyspepsia, diseases of the heart, 
and nervous maladies in general, now so prevalent ! 
mony | because the life, of business which English- 
men of the middle ranks now regard as their natural 
and proper element, cannot be prosecuted without an 
exclusive and excessive use the nervous system, 
leading to such derangements. There is a new meme 
anecdote of an old duchess, who said “she was born 
before nerves came into fashion.” There is more 
serious earnest in this expression than is generally 
cies of recent times have 

the nervous system into a degree of 
exercise and excitement formerly unknown, and which 
may almost be said to have for the first time made 
the world aware of there being such things as nerves. 
These are the drawbacks from a system which, taken 
in another point of for 
energy, perseverance, tegrity, with which it is 
fallowed out, and ite vast results in the production 
and diffusion of wealth. 
i t great evils of the o nature 
should exist. Nowhere on earth is so much 
poverty as those communities most 
noted for weal Heston ts there so much 
drunkenness and vice as in nations noted ly 
for their high moral character. There almost 


appear to be a positive and negative le in artificial 
society, and, the more artificial yy may be, so 
much the more decided seems its tendency to polarise. 

Is it to be understood, then, that the civilisation 
which nations strive for were better wanting, since it 
is attended by such evils? We should be loath to 
come to this conclusion. We cannot doubt that, 
though each state has its own peculiar evils, those of 
the advanced state are, upon the whole, the least. After 
all, the present evils are evils of partial civilisation. 
The great body of the le are uninstructed : even 
the leading an atbhes ightened classes, are under 
the influence of many false maxims which must in time 
be dispelled. It is very likely that, as civilisation in 
these respects advances, many of the present evils will 
be lessened. We are not to expect that a civilisation 
of so perfect a nature will ever be attained, as to ex- 
tinguish all social evils. Human nature evidently 
does not admit of any such result. But, in believi 
that happiness will in time be more generall diffused 
throughout communities, and positive evil greatly 
reduced in amount, we are justified by all that has 
yet been observable of human progress. 


STORY OF INEZ DE CASTRO. 


Tue lengthened and varied annals of the Peninsula 
contain no episode more deeply interesting than that 
which the reader will find laid before him in the fol- 
lowing brief and unvarnished narrative. The scene 
of the story was Portugal, and the time the middle of 
the fourteenth century, when Alfonso IV. sat upon 
the throne of that country. This prince had been 
distinguished in his youth for the display of almost 
every bad quality, having rebelled more than once 
against his father, and so embroiled the kingdom in 
repeated civil discords. When he ascended the 
throne, he exhibited that total disregard for his new 
duties which might have been ex d from his pre- 
vious conduct, until a solemn and bold warning from 
one of his chief nobles effected a compulsory reforma- 
tion, rendered comparatively durable by fears for his 
personal safety. ‘lhe caution we to was thus 
given. The council of state had long waited for him 
one day, having affairs of consequence to transact. 
Alfonso had gone a-hunting, and when he appeared 
at length in council, it was only to entertain the grave 
statesmen and nobles there assembled, with an ac- 
count of his day’s sport. “Sire,” said one of the 
councillors, “ we did not come here to listen to things 
fitted for the ears of huntsmen. If your highness 
will attend to the necessities of your subjects, you will 
have humble and faithful vassals ; if not’ ——- “What 
then?” cried the angry king. The minister calmly 
proceeded—*“ If not, they will seek another king!” 
Alfonso broke forth into a torrent of invectives; but 
something in the manner of those around him com- 
pelled him ultimately to moderate his ion, and to 
romise that, from that time forward, they would find 
in him “not Alfonso the hunter, but Alfonso the king.” 
To this seasonable warning, history tells us, the Por- 
tuguese people owed many public benefits during the 
remainder of Alfonso’s reign; but the reformation 
did not extend to the king’s private conduct. His son 
and heir, Dom Pedro, was united in marriage to Con- 
stance, daughter of a powerful Castilian prince. The 
affections of the Infante, as the heir-apparent was 
called, were not consulted or in this match. 
He was strongly attached, in fact, to another lady, 
named Inez de Castro, the daughter of a noble Cas- 
tilian who had sought refuge in Portugal from perils 
ineurred in his native province. This attachment 
was mutual, yet Pedro remained constant to his vows 
to Constance, and lived in unbroken harmony with 
her. It is admitted by all annalists that the virtuous 
fidelity and self-command exhibited by the Portu- 
guese prince were as commendable as they were rare, 
in stations like his, at that period of the world’s 
history. However, King Alfonso was aware of his 
son’s ion for Inez de Castro; and from the fear 
that circumstances might yet occur to bring about a 
match between them, which he regarded as one un- 
worthy of the royal house of Portugal, the king caused 
Donna Inez to stand godmother to one of the Infante’s 
children by Constance, thus creating a spiritual bar 
to the possibility of future wedlock between the two 
parties. The 
the sponsor of an infant with its real parent. 
Nevertheless, when Constance died, as she did after 
being married but a few years, Dom Pedro’s attach- 
ment set all such obstacles at defiance. He obtained 
a papal dispensation, and married Inezde Castro. At 
the same time, he concealed his marriage from his 
father and the public, the lady consenting rather to 
bear the imputation of an illegal connexion, than to 
subject the Infante to the risk of Alfonso’s anger. 
For some years, Inez lived in seclusion at 
imbra, where she bore four children to her husband, 
namely, Alfonso, John, Dennis, and Beatrice. Un- 
acknowledged as this union was, the court, neverthe- 
less, suspected — of the kind. In his private 
exhibited all the affection 
and constancy of a husband as regarded Inez, but 
peremptorily declined entering into any of the new. 
matrimonial engagements which his father a 
petually proposing tohim. Inez de Castro, t re 
could not but be an object of suspicion to Alfonso and 
his confidants, and she unfortunately incurred, through 


which brought on cake et her fate The des- 


potism of the reigning sovereign of Castile caused 
many of her countrymen to fly to Portugal for pro- 
tection; and by gaining for them the favour of her 
husband, the Infante, was able to place them in a 
that excited courtiers. 
party was egrees inst I 
end to these persons it became an object of im “4 
to dispose of the unfortunate lady, ere the demise of 
Alfonso called his son to the throne, and consolidated 
oo beyond all possibility of overthrow. 
is inimical party commenced operations by work- 

ing on the fears of the old king, and persuading him 
that the life and rights of Ferdinand, Kis grandson by 
Constance, were endangered by the influence of Inez 
de Castro. They brought Alfonso to the belief that 
the death of that unfortunate lady was indispensable 
to the security of the royal line, and the general peace 
of the country ; and at length the king consented to 
the execution of the cruel purpose to which his mind 
had thus been made familiar. Pedro was absent on a 
lengthened hunting excursion, and, during that ab- 
sence, Alfonso betook himself to Coimbra, accom- 
pe by Gonsalves, Pacheco, and Coelho, those of 

is courtiers most hostile to Inez de Castro. He 
entered the dwelling where she had lived so many 
years in peace with her family. Alone, with her 
protector and husband far away, the unhappy wo- 
man beheld this intrusion with mortal alarm. She 
gathered her children about her, as if her feeble 
arms could save them from og and prostrated her- 
self along with them at the feet of the old king. 
She implored him to have pity on his innocent grand- 
children, and on herself, their mother. The king 
was not without natural feelings, and these were 
touched by the appeal made to him, and by the sight 
of his son’s lovely offspring, and their still. beauteous 
mother. He left her uninjured, and rejoined the 
three courtiers, who eagerly waited outside, expectant 
of a summons to complete the bloody act in contem- 
. Their arguments speedily cured the king of 

is humane relentings,and he gave them authority to 
return to the chamber of Inez, and dispatch her with 
their daggers. The three courtiers waited for no 
second orders, but in a few minutes had dyed their 
weapons in the blood of the defenceless wife of the 
Infante. ‘They then hurried with the king from the 
scene of their barbarous crime. 

Dom Pedro’s rage and grief were violent in propor- 
tion to his affection for Inez, and to the happiness he 
had enjoyed with her during their wedded life. From 
the hour of her death, his very nature seemed to be 
changed, and one absorbing, overwhelming passion, 
the desire of revenge, took ion of his soul. In 
the first burst of his resentment he took arms against 
his father, and commenced a bloody civil war. The 
contest was terminated, however, by the interposition 
of the aged queen, who represented to her son the 
injustice of continuing to punish the whole country 
for the crime of one or a few. Pedro was alive to the 
justice of this appeal, and laid down his arms, to 
save the nation from further calamities. He sub- 
mitted even to a reconciliation with his father, who 
thenceforth employed all possible means to —— 
his son, and divert his thoughts from the murdered 
Inez. However, Alfonso allowed the actual assassins to 
quit the country, and take refuge in Castile. Whether 
or not the old monarch succeeded in banishing the 
remembrance of Inez from the breast of the Infante, 
was made apparent soon afterwards, when the latter, 
by the demise of his father, was called to the throne. 

The first act of the new king was to conclude a 
treaty with the reigning sovereign of Castile, by which 
all fugitives were to be given up on both sides. Pedro 
of Portugal 
any cost. He betrothed his three sons to the daugh- 
ters of the Castilian — though these daughters 
were illegitimate, being the offspring of Maria de 
Padilla, a lady for whose sake the King of Castile had 
cruelly misused his wedded queen. By giving his 
assent to this arrangement, and any others stipulated 
for by the other contracting party, Pedro accomplished 
the grand object of his wishes—the gratification of 
what had become the ruling passion of his life. He 

t into his hands the murderers of Inez de Castro. 

rom these men Pedro had ae received a mortal 
injury, and one that deserved the punishment of 

eath. They had cruelly and treacherously violated 
the privacy of his home, and for ever ruined its hap- 
piness, by dipping their hands in the blood of an un- 
offending woman, the wife of his bosom, and the 
mother of his infants. But the death which Pedro 
inflicted on these men was one not to be excused even 
by the greatness of their crime. Gonsalves and Coelho 
(lor Pacheco escaped seizure) perished by tortures too 
painful to describe. Naturally a man of no ungentle 
nature, and even admittedly ssed of 
Pedro is said to have glutted his eyes with the suffer- 
ings of his victims, all other feelings being lost in the 
gratification of the one great ion of a. 

Nor was the monarch satisfied with this offering to 
the manes of his wife. After the execution of 
slayers, he assembled the cortes, and solemnly took 
oath that he had obtained a papal dispensation for his 

iage with Inez de Castro, and that that i 
had place in presence of the Bishop G 
and the equerry of his own household. ‘These indivi- 


urch of Rome forbade the union of | death. 


‘duals con rmed by their oaths the statement of the 


king. This ceremony ended, a new scene took place, 
of a character almost unexampled in history ; a scene 
so strange, so solemn, so fearfully impressive in its 
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first of her subjects. The whole Portugeese nobility, 
lords and ladies, followed the example of the prince ; 
and, in short, every customary rite was performed 
which might have accompanied the coronation of the 
most powerful and popular of living princesses. Pedro, 
meanwhile, looked on in stern rye taney of the ho- 
nours paid to the remains of his beloved wife. The 
body of Inez was conveyed, immediately after this 
ceremony, to the royal burial-place at Aleobaca, and 
there Sey re-interred. Pedro closed the 
scene by formally establishing the legitimacy of the 
children of Inez, and by profusely rewarding all who 


had ever served her, or had any claims upon her 


gratitude. 
Thus closes the extraordinary history of Inez de 


Castro. It is but fair to the memory of Pedro to 
state, that when he had avenged the murder of his 
consort, and done all in his power to clear her memory 

a just and even 
e administered the laws 
with severity, but at the same time with undeviating 
rhaps rendered him a 

one of milder and 
more merciful sentiments. He showed, also, that a 
sovereign austerely just could also be habitually gene- 
unificent. Up till the hour of his 
ined his affection for the memory of 
Inez de Castro unchanged and undiminished, and it was 
his frequent custom to retire to her tomb, and there 


from stain, he became to Port 
popular ruler. To the last, he 


impartiality. These qualities 
ruler more fit for such times t 


rous, and eve 


death, Pedro 


indulge in meditation upon her virtues and her fate. 


ing to the key-note. These matters, technical as they 
are, seem to us worthy of being quoted, for we never 
before knew of any attempt being made to establish 
distinguishing peculiarities in the national English 
airs. We cannot, however, reniark without surprise 
Mr Chappell’s allegation that, in being so often upon 
minor keys, the English airs resemble those of Russia 
and Norway, and differ from those of Ireland and 
Scotland. Irish and Scottish national airs are 
for nothing so remarkable as for their being often on 
minor keys; hence much of their plaintiveness. It 
seems to be a peculiarity of national music in all coun- 


es. 
A somewhat — antiquity can be established 
for a considerable number of the English airs than 
for any of the Seotch or Irish. This is very much 
owing to the lucky accident of the preservation of two 
old collections, namely, Elizabeth's 
Virginal Book, or collection of tunes for the virginal, 
and William Ballet's Lute-Book, the latter of which 
is considered as the older of the two. To these Mr 
Chappell has been indebted for many popular tunes. 
Overlooking a collection of English airs printed at 
Haerlem in 1626, the book to which Mr Chappell has 
been indebted in the next degree is Playford’s Danc- 
ing-Master, of which the first edition appeared in 1650, 
and which likewise contains many popular airs. 
remainder of the airs in Mr Chappell’s collection may 


ENGLISH ‘NATIONAL ATRS—MR CHAPPELL’S 
COLLECTION. 


Mr Cuappe tt is entitled to universal thanks for this 
collection of the national music of England ;* which 
appears in two thin quartos, one of them containing 
two hundred and forty-eight tunes, with piano-forte 
accompaniments, while the other presents notes, stat- 
ing the history of each of the airs, and including the 
songs, where recoverable or fit to appear before eyes 


polite ; the whole being prefaced by an essay on the 


minstrels who, till about the time of Henry VIIL., 
made*it a business to sing and play before popular 


assemblies in England. 
The English populace appear to have had romantic 
s, and merry and sentimental songs, at as early 
@ period as the Scotch ; and the airs to which these 


were sung, were probably as much the composition of 


the common people themselves, as the Scottish airs 
appear to have been. It is essential to observe the 
probability of these tunes having been produced by 
the uninstructed populace, and not by men skilled in 
music, as it seems to require this cireumstance to en- 
title any body of music to the term national. Such 
tunes grow, as it were, out of the national mind, par- 
taking of whateveris peculiar in it, and partly fashioned 
by the circumstances in which it exists, just as a pecu- 
liar set of flowering plants grow in a particular region, 
in accordance with the nature of the soil, the climate, 
and other conditions. The beautiful madrigals of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the t variety 
of fine church music, and the works of her Purcells, 
Arnes, Caleotts, Shields, and Bishops, albeit the 
subject of a not less just national pride, must be re- 
garded as standing quite apart from the expressly 
national music of England, because these fine com- 
— were the work of accomplished musicians. 

ings so produced, in the light of day, and with all 
advantages of culture, are altogether different in ch: 
racter, as in their history, from those simple melodies 
which rise, like Burns’s mountain daisy, 

Unseen, alane,” 
and remain noteless till their modest beauty chances 
to meet the eyes and steal into the heart of some one 
of competent taste. 

Mr Chappell does not pretend to limit his collection 
to national airs of the kind we have thus endeavoured 
to define ; had he done so, a smaller book would have 
served his purpose, for, either England has never pro- 
duced many truly national airs, or, after a long period 
of neglect, but a small number of them are recoverable. 
After all, those which he has recovered have not been, 
in any but a very few instances, noted down from the 
singing of ordinary A sats but are chiefly extracted 
from old musical collections, into which they had been 
transferred at an early period, possibly not without 
some improvements from hands of skill. In these airs 

sees some general characteristics, such as may be 
considered as distinguishing them from the music of 
other nations. The peculiar features of the narrative 
tunes are, he says, “the long intervals between each 
phrase, so well calculated for recovering breath in the 


tions of D’Urfey and a few others, the English operas 
of the eighteenth century, and the works of the re- 
spective composers. 

It is curious to learn what tunes, still popular, were 
so in the time of Elizabeth. Greensleeves, the charac- 
teristically bold air to which Macheath sings “ Since 
laws were made for every degree,” is one of these. It 
is quite a tune with a history. The earliest trace of 
it is in 1580, when a Reprehension against Green Sleeves 
was licensed by the Stationers’ Company, for Elder- 
ton, a ballad-maker. In the same year was licensed 
A Newe Courtly Sonnet of the Lady Green Sleeves, to the 
newe tune of Green Sleeves, of which here is a specimen— 

Alas, my love, ye do me wrong, 
To cast me off di y> 
And I have loved you so long, 

Delighting in your company. 
Greensleeves was all my joy, 
Greensleeves was my delight, 
Greensleeves was my hart of gold, 

And who but Ladie Greensleeves? 


This second piece was probably an attempt to supplant, 
by verses of pure sentiment, the original wanton verses. 
After this we see lively —- of the enduring popu- 
larity of the tune. Mrs Ford speaks of the wot and 
dispositions of Falstaff as not less incongruous than 
would be “the hundredth psalm to the tune of Green- 
sleeves.” Falstaff himself, in the park, cries, “ Let it 
thunder to the tune of Greensleeves.” In the Loyal 
Subject, by Beaumont and Fletcher, we have a character 
saying, “ And sets our credits to the tune of Green- 
sleeves.” By and bye, we have the Cavaliers writing 
songs against the Roundheads and the Rump Parlia- 
ment to this still favourite air : in one collection there 
are no fewer than fourteen such songs to it. There 
are fourteen other songs to it in D’Urfey’s Pills to 
Purge Melancholy. One of these is in the following 


The times are so ticklish, I vow and profess, 
I know not which party or cause to embrace ; 
I want to join those who are least in distress ; 
Which nobody can deny. 
Each party, I see, is thus full of hope; 
There are some for the devil and some for the pope ; 
And I am for any thing else but a rope, 
Which nobody can deny. 
It seems to have been appropriated by the Jacobite 
party: we learn in Boswell’s Tour to the Hebrides, 
that old Macdonald of Kingsburgh, who saved Prince 
Charles in his wanderings, but one song, namely, 
Green sleeves and pudding pies, 
Tell me my 
To all our injured friends in need, 
This side and beyond the Tweed !— 
Let all pretenders shake for dread, 
And let his health go round. 
When this veteran was under examination i 
the dress of the Irish serving-girl whom he enter- 
tained (the Prince in disguise), Macleod of Talisker 
slyly asked, in allusion to his only song, “ Had she 
green sleeves!” An air which has thus delighted the 
people for nearly three centuries—which been 
alluded to by Shakspeare, Nash, Beaumont and 


* A Collection of National English Airs, consisting of Ancient 
Song, Ballad, and Dance Tunes, &c. Edited by W. Chappell, 
¥.S8. 4. London: published by Chappell, New Bond Street. 1840. 


tcher, and Prior—which gave modulation to the 
sentiments of exasperated loyalty throughout all its 
various phases between 1640 and 1746—and to which 
perhaps threescore sets of verses have in all been set— 


be said to have been chiefly derived from the collec-- 


must be considered as something not unworthy of 
note in a nation’s history. In our opinion, i deed, 
the tune of Greensleeves is as historical as the battle 
of Edgehill or the Peace of Ryswick. 

Packi ’s Pound is another of those old airs of 
which a long tale could be told. Mr Chappell thinks 
it was probably a dance composed by Thomas Foging- 
ton, one of the musicians in the service of the P 
tor Somerset. The name might be from the form of 
the dance, some of the performers being 2 mage en- 
closed or placed in pound by the rest. air is in 
Elizabeth’s Virginal Book, and in printed collec- 
tions from 1634 downwards. It is alluded to in Ben 
Jonson’s comedy of Bartholomew Fair. A vast number 
of political and other songs have been written to it, 
which is not ——s when we consider its peculiar 
smartness and alacrity, so well fitting it to be a vehicle 
of satiric sentiment. "We remember an uncommonly 
clever political uinade written to it so lately as 
1823, to burlesque the sudden rush of young states 
which was then taking place in South America, and 
the contemporaneous Poyais bubble :— 

A prince or cazique 

Springs up like a leek ; 

Protectors and presidents sprout every week ; 
Then a fig for King ‘George and his old-fashion’d sway, 
And huzza for Macgregor, cazique of Poyais! 

Old Simon the King, the favourite tune, it will be 
remembered, of op ase Western in Tom Jones, and 
that by which his daughter Sophy practised upon his 

nature when she wished any particular favour, 

is a tune of the time of Charles IL, if not earlier. 
The Cavaliers had songs to it against the Parliamen- 
tarians in 1641. We now learn that old Simon the 
King was a living man of that age, namely, Simon 
Wadloe, who kept the Devil Tavern at Temple-Bar, 
at the time when Ben Jonson’s club, called the Apollo 
Club, met there. He seems to have got his peculiar 
appellation, as being the king of skinkers, that ia, 
servers of liquor ; and the wits who met at his house 
have many jocular verses upon him under that title. 
The original song is the very perfection of reckless 
bacchanalianism, but at the same time so full of the 
spirit of harum-scarum humour, that the veriest tee- 
totaller must needs smile at it, however much, like 
ourselves, he may condemn the practices it refers to :— 

If a man should be drunk to-night, 

And laid in his grave to-morrow, 

Will you or any man say 

That he died of care or sorrow ? 

Then up all care, 


For drinking will make a man quaff, 
And quaffing will make a man sing, 
And singing will make a man laugh, 
And laughing long life doth bring, 


Says old Simon the King. 
The aon! geen of all this is so pe cha- 
racteristic of a maudlin brain, that nothing, in our 


opinion, could be more amusing in its way. 4 
The thirty-second tune in Mr Chappell’s collection ~ 
is one fully as old as the above, being that to which 
the song of Dulcina was sung, referred to by the 7 
herdess in Izaak Walton’s Angler. To the same 
Ben Jonson wrote his song of Robin Goodfellow, so 
charming as a sketch of t small mischief-loving 
spirite— 
When lads and lasses merry be, 
With possets and with juncates fine ; 
Unseen of all the company, 
l eat their cakes and sip their wine ; 
And to make sport, 
I start and snort, 
And out the candies I do blow ; 
The maids I kiss; 
They shriek— Who's this? 
I answer nought but ho, ho, ho! 
By wells and rills in meadows green, 
We nightly dance our hey-day guise; 
And to our fairy king and queen 
We chant our moonlight minstrelsies. 


When larks ‘gin sing, 
Away we fling, 
And babes new born steal as we go; 
And elf in bed 
We leave instead, 
And wend us laughing, ho, ho, ho! 
Some tunes are curiously connected with historical 
persons and events. Joan’s Placket, which will readily 


occur to the minds of many of our readers when we 
tell them that it is the air of Justice Woodcock’s 
song, “Such were the joys of our dancing days,” 
is said by tradition to have been played as a 
march by the band at the execution of Mary Queen 
of Scots in Fotheringay Castle. Mr Chappell doubts 
this, but without stating any reasons. Hi 

army entered Edinburgh to the tune of We'll awa to 
Sherramuir to haud the Whigs in order —and Carlisle, 
to that of Sandie o’er the lee. We find it stated in Mr 
pave: 4 ’s work, that, on leaving Manchester, on their 
march for London, they played Felton’s Gavot, a lively 
air then r, the composition of the Rev. William 
Felton, prebendary of Hereford, and the same which 
by Mr Haynes , begin: “ Give that 5 
to me.” It stands No. 64 in Mr Cha ’s collection. 
King Charles II. was so delighted with the tune of 
My lodging is on the cold ground, as sung by Mrs Davis 
in the character of Celania, the s ess mad for 
love, that he took that lady off the stage. She was 
the mother of his daughter Mary Tudor, who im her 
turn was the r of the unfortunate Earl of 
Derwentwater. Purcell’s tune of Lillibullero, bei 
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nature, that it is little marvel that the name and fate | long ballads to which they are attached. They are 
of Inez de Castro should have afforded a theme for wT simple construction, usually plaintive, 
“the the painter in oll lands, and theenghout and the tres notes of the melody of by far the 
all succeeding times. In presence of the _as- | greater number of them, unlike most of other 
sembled court, the body of Inez de Castro, raised | tunes, fall gradually to the key-note at the end.” The 
from the quietude of the tomb after a sleep of several fine ballad air of Chevy Chase is a specimen of these ; 
years, was placed on the throne beside her husband, | peculiarities. A great majority of the old English 
and there, gorgeously attired as became the consort | tunes are in minor keys ; and in some instances, as in 
of a powerful monarch, was crowned with the queenly | the sa Miller, Greensleeves, Old King Cowl, and 
diadem of Portugal. The heir-apparent of the sceptre, | others, there is a bold and jovial character, very unusual 
Prince Ferdinand, son of Constance, knelt in er 4 in airs upon minor keys. Other peculiarities, he says, 
before the corpse, and kissed her cold hand, as the | not to be found in the nationai music of any other 
country, are—the accent upon the second, instead of 
the first of the bar, and the frequency of the passing 
at the termination to a semitone below, and then ris- 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
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becoming popular beyond example amongst the Pro- 
testant party, is believed to have had a powerful effect 
in settling Ireland under the government of William 
and Mary. While touching - historical tunes, we 
may remark that Mr Chappell enters into a keen and 
searching inquiry into the authorship of the xb be 
Anthem, the result of which is, that most probably t 
air was composed by Henry Carey, on the eve of the 
insurrection ef 1715, and with the name of James, the 
so-called Pretender, instead of that of King George, 
the author being a Jacobite. ‘The insurrection bein 
unsuccessful, the tune and words lay neglected till 
1740, when the author prudently substituted Geo 
for James, and sang it at a tavern meeting to cele- 
brate Admiral Vernon’s victory. A year or two after- 
wards, Carey put an end to his life at the advanced 
“ge of eighty, when only one halfpenny was found in 

pocket. ‘The song and air still remained in obscu- 
rity, till, in 1745, Dr Arne harmonised it, and brought 
it out at Drury Lane, as a popular expression of 
loyalty — that very party in behalf of whose 

itical idol it had been written thirty years before ! 
h is the strange turncoat = of this magnifi- 
cent anthem, admitted to be the finest thing of its 
kind in the civilised world. The presumed mother of 
the late Edmund Kean was a Jaaughter of Henry 
Carey, who, it may be remarked, was also the author 
of Sally in our alley. 

Mr Chappell’s collection contains some very old 
dance tunes. There is one which he considers as of 
the fourteenth century, remarkable for the number 
of appoggiaturas, and of bars in the phrases. We 
have nger’s Itound, which may be found spoken of 
Roger of Coverley, an old country ce 0! iar 

the name of which Addison sppropriated for 
one of the most delightful characters in English lite- 
rature. Coverley is the place now called Cowley, near 
Oxford. There is a Morris Dance, from the Haerlem 
collection formerly spoken of ; also a strange dance 
called the Shaking of the Sheet, or the Dance of Death, 
which is found to be as old as 1560, and to be accom- 
panied by an impressive set of moral verses. Mr Chap- 
pell presents a Cornish dancing tune connected with 
a curious custom. At the beginning of May, the 
people of Cornwall were accustomed to mimic the cir- 
cumstances of a foray—a group proceeding into the 
country, where they gather flowers, and sport about 
all day. ‘They assumed the privilege of entering 
houses, dancing in at one door and out at another; 
after which they returned dancing merrily, with the 
flowers they had gathered. This a to have been 
a very ancient custom, designed for welcoming in the 
summer. ‘The tune is that to which the parties 
danced on their return. Mr Chappell also presents 
us with the Cushion Dance, well known to be one of 
great antiquity in England, and indeed rather an 
ancient custom than a dance. 

It is in thus bringing before us the very notes con- 
nected with ancient national customs, or which the 
poets of old times had in their mind when they wrote 
some of their sweetest verses, that the great charm of 
Mr Chappell’s collection consists. How delightful, 
for instance, to be able to finger over the identical 
tune to which Walton’s shepherdess sung “ Come live 
with me and be my love” (No. 180), and which Shak- 

must have meant Sir Hugh Evans to hum 
when he caused him to quote a snatch of that pretty 
pastoral ditty! How interesting to hear the very 
music to which our simple ancestors, in early Catholic 
times, sung their Christmas carols (Nos. 192, 193, 194, 
195)—those sacred serenades which breathe so much 
of the earnest and affectionate spirit of our religion, 
without any foreign or unpleasing admixture— 
God rest you merry, gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay, 
For Jesus Christ, our saviour, 
Was born upon this day, &c. 


It is very remarkable, by the way, what a tone of 
solemn and earnest feeling is conveyed in some of the 
old English airs. There is one of much impressive- 
ness (No. 188), connected with the strange old poem 
which represents death calling away a fine lady in the 
midst of her gaieties: the same air is said by Ritson 
to be that to which ail the metrical lamentations of 
noted criminals were chanted for upwards of two 
hundred oes The same character belongs to one 
(No. 5) which was the air of a fervent political or 
rather religious ballad two hundred years ago—a burst 
of solemn joy at the prospects which opened to the 
puritan party in 1641 :— 
Know, then, my brethren, heaven is clear, 
And all the clouds are gone ; 
The righteous men shall flourish now; 
Good days are coming on. 

To us gen goer an opening in the highest strain of 
poetry ; the air is perfectly appropriate to it. 

We must now draw to a close. e would, in con- 
clusion, repeat our thanks to Mr Chappell for his ele- 
gant and most interesting collection; interesting, we 
are sure, not only to all who have any taste for good 
music, but to every one who has the slightest feeling 
respecting the past enjoyments of the people whose 
name he is proud to bear. Absorbed in the pleasure 
which the perusal of this work has been to us, we are 
loath to remark on some traits of jealous feeling which 
the editor allows to escape him respecting a subject to 
which we fear he has given toolittle study—the national 
music of Ireland and Scotland. What does it matter, 
we would ask him, on which side of the Tweed or of the 


Irish Channel ee air has been composed ; 
or that a few which made their way thither were 


at length looked upon, not as strangers, but as kindly 
natives, and by mistake so designated? A quiet cor- 
rection of such errors is surely all that the case justly 
calls for. It may be true, as he says, that no Irish or 
Scottish airs can be proved older than the reign of 
Charles I.; but neither are there many English airs 
certainly older than that period, and, but for the ex- 
istence of the MSS. of Queen Elizabeth and William 
Ballet, he would not have been able to prove even those 
few to be older. This is a matter ruled entirely by 
the accident of the existence or discovery of a book. 
Rivalry on such topics is to us incomprehensible. We 
can take as t pleasure in the fine old airs of Eng- 
land and Ireland as in those of our own country; and 
though the former were established to-morrow as being 
of twice the antiquity, the number, and the beauty of 
our own, we should not be able to see the least ground 
for lamentation, much less for anger. 


CURE OF SQUINTING. 


Tue remarkable operation for the cure of squinting, 
which has been already adverted to in the Journal, 
may now be said to be in general practice throughout 
the empire. It has been performed upon hundreds of 
patients in various cities, and almost invariably with 
good effect. Having lately witnessed the operation in 
several instances, we are anxious to give a more minute 
account of it than we were formerly able to present. 
It may, in the first place, be remarked, that squinting, 
or strabismus, as it is medically termed, is of different 
kinds. Sometimes both eyes squint, but more fre- 
| nee only one : if the eye be turned outwards, it is 

ivergent, and if inwards, it is convergent, squint. Con- 
vergent squinting, in which the pupil of the eye is 
turned towards the nose, is by far the most common. 
Whether divergent or convergent, the squint can be 
cured by a simple surgical operation, the principle of 
which is the cutting of a muscle to allow the eye to 
assume a straightforward vision. We are here to 
describe the operation which we saw performed upon 
a boy who had a convergent squint in his left eye. 

e patient being seated on a chair in front of a 
window, his right eye was covered with a ban > 
so as to render the affected eye steadier during the 
operation. He was now told to look cntanints, or 
towards his left, as far as possible, in order to bring 
the white of the eye at the inner corner into view. 
This being done, an assistant, who stood behind, 
lifted the upper eyelid with a crooked silver wire, 
called a speculum. ‘This speculum only holds up 
the eyelid as with a blunt hook, and does not make 
any wound. Another assistant, standing on the left, 
now fixes the ball of the eye, by holding it down 
with a small instrument, with an exceedingly small 
crooked point ; the crooked point goes into the white, 
and, searcely giving any pain, keeps the eye from 
moving. Ifthe patient can be intrusted to hold his 
eye steady, this hooking process may be dispensed 
with. All is now ready for the operation of cutting. 
The surgeon, standing in front, and depressing the 
lower eyelid with his left thumb, “ pierces the con- 
junctica with a small knife, about midway between 
the hook and the caruncula lacrymalis”—that is, he 
makes a very small cut crosswise, up the white part 
of the ball, between the pupil and corner of the eye. 
This cut, which resembles a kind of scratch, dis- 
closes the tendon or muscle beneath which is to be 
divided. Into the lower end of the incision he passes 
a curved director—a thin instrument, with a groove 
along its surface to guide the knife. ‘This director is 
insinuated between the muscle and sclerotic, until he 
sees the point emerging above. He then divides the 
tendon, by running the knife along the groove of the 
director. Provided due care has been taken to elevate 
the whole tendon on the director, the operation will 
now be found complete ; and the eye, being disengaged 
from all its fastenings, is seen to be straight. In the 
case of the boy, above mentioned, the operation did 
not occupy above a minute, or so much. A little 
blood flows from.the wound, which is wiped off with a 
sponge, and a bandage of linen, dipped in cold water, 
is applied. In a week or ten days, all appearance of 
wound is gone, and a slight inflammation at the part 
afterwards disappears. sides effecting an improve- 
ment in personal appearance, the cure ly in- 
creases the power of vision. 

It may be observed, that we are assisted in prepar- 
ing this account of what we saw by a hlet_ pub- 
lished by the operator, Mr pte ed ny liller, of 
Edinburgh.* From our own observation, and the 
statements published by this and other practitioners, 
we consider the operation as a simple and easy one, 

uite certain of success, if rightly performed. ‘The 
chief advice we have to offer to those desirous of hav- 
ing the operation performed, is to select a practitioner 
who is well acquainted with the process—not a person 
merely who has a great name for surgery, for the 
most eminent surgeons have occasionally failed in 
performing the operation rightly. 

Besides the small work of Mr Miller, we have seen ' 
one of larger dimensions on the same subject, by P. 
Bennet Lucas, member of the Royal College of Bur. 


* A Description of the Method of for the Cure of 


Strabismus or Squinting; by Alexander Miller, F.R. S.C. EB. 
Rickard: Edinburgh. 1940, 


in London.* The following are a few cases 
mentioned by Mr Lucas :— 
Double Con Strabismus.—Mr Mills, etat. 21, 


had strabismus since he was three years old. When he 
looks directly forward with either eye, the other turns 
inwards and slightly upwards, so as to conceal about 
one-third of the cornea ; but the right eye more. The 
pupil of the turned-in eye dilates to double the extent 
of theother. Until he was three years old, the move- 
ments of his eye were perfect. At that period one of 
the eyes became slightly inverted, and the pepe | 
was endeavoured to be removed by keeping the so’ 
eye covered With a bandage, but without any happy 
result, and the eyes soon acquired their present move- 
ments. By some of Mr Mills’ relatives the strabismus 
was attributed to cold, and by others to a fall. 

June 12, 1840.—In the presence of Mr Pilcher, Mr 
Chaldecott, and Drs Wild, Pettigrew, and Walsh, fF 
divided the internal rectus muscle of the right eres 
which immediately rendered it straight, and visibly 
more prominent than its fellow. The left eye, as was 
anticipated, turned in, which the patient was told to 
expect before the operation was performed. From 
there being not the slightest hemorrhage, and the 
patient being completely under control, from his tem- 
porary debility, the operation occupied less than two 
min 


utes. 

June 16th.—Proceeding favourably. No pain or 
uneasiness since the operation. ‘There is considerable 
vascularity of the conjunctival vessels in the vicinity 
of the incision, and a vertical layer of lymph, about a 
line thick, between the divided conjunctiva, the edges 
of which membrane are slightly swollen. ‘The left 
eye is turned in more permanently than before ; he 
can, by an effort, direct both eyes to the same object, 
but can retain them so only for a few minutes. 

June 21st.—At the first operation it was determined 
that the left eye should be operated qpon after a few 
days ; and this day, with the kind assistance of Mr 
Pilcher and Mr Chaldecott, I divided its inner rectus 
muscle. The eye immediately became straight, and 
equally prominent with its fellow, and both eyes moved 
naturally. 

June 10th, 1840.—Mary Anne Davis, etat. 17, has 
been affected with double convergent strabismus since 
she was two years old, which was caused by a fall off 
a high bedstead, upon her head. Her irides are of a 
dark brown colour. When she looks at an object 
with either eye, the other turns upwards and inwards, 
so as fully to conceal two-thirds of the cornea. 
strabismus is even more intense in the righteye. Her 
education has been entirely neglected in consequence 
of the state of her vision. She cannot work at her 
needle for longer than ten minutes at a time, in con- 
sequence of the objects appearing dull and confused. 
She is an intelligent girl, and gives an account of the 
distressing state of her eyes. I divided the internal 
rectus muscle of the right eye, when it immediately 
occupied the centre of the orbital axis, and became 
more prominent than the other. ‘The left eye re- 
pes al turned upwards and inwards. I operated on 
the second eye three weeks after, when both organs 
became perfectly straight, and equally prominent. 

August 13th.—Her eyes are perfectly straight, and 
follow each other’s movements harmoniously. Her 
vision is remarkably benefited. Before the operation 
she suffered the greatest inconvenience in pursuing 
her ordinary avocations ; even in walking, objects ap- 
peared pred bear to her, and she could not judge of 
their distance. She can now work at her needle with- 
out any inconvenience. 

Mr Henry Mills, etat. 22, has had convergent stra- 
bismus of his right eye since he was four years old. 
His irides are of a dark brown colour, and the eyes are 
small and sunken. When the hand is placed over the 
left eye, he is able to bring the right one to the centre 
of the orbit. ‘The left eye is unaffected. 

On July the 28th, 1840, I divided the right inner 
rectus muscle, when the eye immediately became 
straight, but more prominent than its fellow. 

August 7th.—The effect of the operation was this day 
as follows :—Scarcely a mark of the incision was pre- 
sent. Both eyes were straight, but at times the left eye 
appeared to have a slight inclination inwards. I men- 
tion this, although it appeared to some of those present 
that both eyes were perfectly straight. The right eye 
is much more prominent than its fellow, and forms a 
striking contrast to it in this respect. In the pre- 
sence of Mr Kraus, Mr Cameron, and Mr Earle, I 
divided the inner rectus muscle of the sunken eye, 
which at once made it equally prominent with its fel- 
low, without ssoduitinn tea least deformity of it. 

The difference in the appearance of the patient was 
most remarkable. August 26th.—Saw Mr Mills this 
day ; the incisions of the conjunctiva are gts | _ 
ceptible ; both eyes are equally prominent, and follow 
each other’s movements with regularity. The division. 
in this case of the inner rectus muscle of the eye which. 
did not squint has been attended with the most satis- 
factory results, and practically illustrates in the living 
subject some of the ie paces Hg views which have 
been advanced in the preceding part of this essay, 
—— the actions of the oblique muscles.” 

rom personal observation, we are enabled to con- 
firm the eral conclusions at which Mr Lucas 
arrives in his narration of these and other cases. We 
‘have seen several persons, male and female, who have 


* Practical Treatise on the cure of Strabismus or Squint. 
lyol. Samuel Highley, Fleet Street, London. 1640. 
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operated on in Edinburgh ; and, while all ap- 
pe of squint was removed, every individual 

bad eye as wi one, an see: to pos- 
sess power of moving either eye in any direction 
required of them. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


Rattways, as bringing the exactness of science to 
bear reat rsonal SCeestion, and as productive of 
unexampled speed in travelling, must command the 
good wishes of every enlightened person. But, like 
other things of fine mec cal arrangement, they 
require careful upon them, pro- 
ductive of damage and of life, have for some time 
been of alarming frequency, and have gone so far to 
shake the confidence of the public in this new mode 
of conveyance, that, on one road at least, the old stage- 
coaches have been resumed. We find some light 
thrown upon the causes of these accidents by an in- 

uest held at, Harrow, upon the bodies of two engine- 
Tienes killed by a collision on the London and Bir- 
mingham line. It was shown in evidence, that the 


engineer who was the cause of the accident, and whom, 
it cost his own life, was quite illiterate, and that many, 


of the other officials on the line were so much so, as 
to be unable to read the printed regulations put into 
their hands. The jury passed resolutions, from which 
the following is an instructive extract :— 

“The Jury cannot conclude their labours without 
expressing their surprise and regret at the manifest 
inefficiency of the executive of the company, as con- 
nected with matters that have come before them in 
this inquiry. The directors seem to have passed and 

rinted many excellent rules and resolutions, which 
fon been neglected to be carried out and enforced ; 
while, in some instances, printed instructions have 
been given to a class of men unable, from want of edu- 
cation, to read them ; and in some cases persons appear 
to have been put on as drivers of engines, having the 
whole conduct of the trains, without being duly quali- 
fied for the purpose. Considering the immense im- 
portance to the public of safe conduct in a mode of 
conveyance over which they are deprived of all con- 
trol, or, when in motion, even of the power of remon- 
strance or complaint, and are entirely at the mercy 
of the engine-driver, the jury feel the public have a 
right to expect that some person of superior education 
and attainments as an engineer should be appointed 
as a captain of each train, to proceed with it and 
conduct it to its final destination. ‘The night-signals 
are evidently insufficient, and yet no efficient means 
seem to have been adopted to improve them; while 
it is evident that no security can be attained until a 
means of communication between the guards and the 
engine-drivers is established. To all which matters 
the jury feel it is the bounden duty of the directors 
to turn their immediate and earnest attention.” 

‘When we thus learn that men of so low a grade as 
to be unable to read, are appointed to important situa- 
tions on the railway, we cannot wonder at the late 
numerous accidents. Let us — the nearly paral- 
lel case of the great steamers being intrusted to men 
destitute of education and nautical skill, and at the 
same time a want of all the signals established for 
mutual understanding between vessels at sea, and no 
lights by night ; and could we expect that tremendous 
accidents would not be constantly taking place? The 
management of a — train of carriages upon a rail- 
way, so as to avoid all the mechanical dangers of the 
ease, is not a much less nice affair than that of a 
steamer at sea: in some respects, it is even more so. 
It would be therefore proper to have men of a respec- 
table and instructed class to guide them, instead of 
such men as those described by the Harrow inquest. 
It is to be observed, that the risk which the engine- 
drivers participate with the persons in the carriages, 
is no guarantee against danger. Seamen are found 
to man any vessel, however unscaworthy. Human 
beings will be found to undertake every degree of 
hazard to life, short of certain destruction, for a con- 
sideration. in the uninstructed mind, cautiousness 
and conscientiousness are often alike so feeble, as 
scarcely to have any control over conduct. If, then, 
inferior persons are selected for the responsible situa- 
tions on railways, the danger to their own lives, and 
the consideration of danger to the lives of others, will 
have in general no perceptible effect in causing the 
train to be guided safely. 

It is remarkable that accidents by railways have not 
been much heard of, and, in fact, have been of ve 
rare occurrence, till last year. When we couple this 
fact with the immense extent of railway line which 
has been brought into operation during 1840 (perhaps 
more than a doubling of the whole that previo ly 
existed), we cannot doubt that much of the evil is 
Owing to the newness of things—to the want, in short, 
of due preparation on the part of the companies. 
Railways are designed for money-making purposes. 
When they approach completion, the directors be- 
come anxious to ise profit as soon as possible. 
They hurry over the latter operations, and, with un- 
trained men and incomplete arrangements, rush into 
business. A Scottish railway was lately opened some 
weeks before it was quite ready, in order to take 
advantage of a race-week in the provincial town at 
one end of the line. It was by mere good fortune 
that some scores of lives were not sacrificed fur the 
few hundred pounds thus grabbed at. Such conduct 


is most unworthy, and would only be attended with 
its proper punishment, if the public were to lose con- 
fidence in railways in consequence. But we hope for 
better thi and are inclined to believe that enough 
of mischief already been produced, and enough of 
alarm raised, to induce greater deliberation in future. 
The following points seem to us what ought chiefly 
to be attended to by railway companies, in order to 
retain or regain public confidence :—1. ‘That no new 
line, or of a line, should be brought into opera- 
tion, till the whole of the arrang ts are plete ; 
2. That no man should be employed in any capacity, 
who cannot read and write ; 3. That the engine-driver 
should be a well-instructed mechanician, and should 
be attended, in every case where there are travelling 
trains, with a superior officer, in the capacity of cap- 
tain or conductor, at such a as may ensure 
being a person of honourable principle ; 4. That the 
night signals (red lights) indicative of danger, should 
be of sparkling brightness, elevated to the height of 
the eye, and at least three feet in diameter ; 5. That, 
to provide against the possibility of collision, a mass 
of springs, or pistons moving in air-tight tubes, should 
be fixed to each locomotive engine, and likewise to the 
last carriage of every train, in order, as far as possible, 
to expend the force of the shock. A means of dis- 
engaging, and an improved means of stopping, the 
carriages, if attainable, would be an important addi- 
tion to these precautions. We would also respect- 
fully tender a general advice to the companies—to be 
less eager for immediate profits, which they may suc- 
ceed in securing only to lose much greater ultimate 


gains. 

The accidents of the last few months of 1540 were 
certainly alarming, both in number and magnitude ; 
but we would be sorry if they should prove a serious 
obstruction to the p ss of railways in general. 
That they are not unavoidable, is shown by the history 
of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, during ten 
years of its existence, in which space of time the in- 
jury to person and life, in proportion to the numbers 
carried, was not perhaps one-hundredth of what takes 
place in the old stage-coach travelling. Let us hope 
that, with similar management, other railways will 
soon show similar safety to life and limb, and that the 
travelling of science will thus be ultimately triumph- 
ant over that of mere animal intelligence. 


HEROISM IN THE BUSIL* 
Havre taken considerable interest in the trials and 
struggles of the emigrants on their first coming out 
to Canada, I often converse with them, and listen 
with pleasure to the simple recital of their early suf- 
ferings and manifold difficulties, some of which are 
sufficient to excite the sympathy of harder hearts 
than mine. In many instances, they serve to awaken 
feelings of admiration for the noble energies that 
have been called forth in the breast of the British 
peasant—feelings and powers that had lain dormant, 
because unawakened, or been crushed and kept down 
by the cheerless influence of poverty, and its soul- 
depressing consequences. 

I have seen the poor man, who at home sank hope- 
less and desponding beneath the chilling blast of want 
and disease, here brave with manly energy the wants 
and privations of a new colony, and battle, without 
shrinking, with the storms of adversity. Cold, hun- 
ger, excessive toil, disease, all in their severest forms, 
were met with and by turns overcome, or endured 
without murmuring. In all probability, it is these 
very trials, which the members of an infant colony 
endure in their first outset, that give them that 
strength and energy for which they are and have 
ever been noted, and which is ultimately the founda- 
tion of the greatness of their adopted country, and of 
the prosperity of themselves and their families. 

I have met with many persons among the rich and 
thoughtless votaries of luxury and pride, who main- 
tained that the virtues of the poor were at best but 
negative qualities—that there were few who acted well 
but from interested motives, or from fear of the law, 
and that genuine, exalted virtue, was rarely, if at all, 
to be found in the abodes of want and poverty. 
How many opportunities have I had, both in Eng- 
land and since my sojourn in this colony, of a 


TY | the untruthfulness of these allegations! A bright an 


beautiful example of disinterested benevolence at this 
minute recurs to my mind ; and as I love to look upon 
the sunny side of the picture, I shall make no apol 
for intootnehng to your notice one of our poor neigh- 
bours, a young woman, who lives about three miles 
higher up the river, in the opposite township, whose 
conduct is a lovely illustration of the widow, who was 
seen by our Lord casting her two mites into the trea- 
sury ; for she of her penury hath done that towards 
the fatherless and motherless orphans of her poor 
neighbour, that many of those persons, better cireum- 
stanced than herself, would have hesitated to do. 

It is now between three and four years, since a 
poor settler of the name of Bulger was accidentally 


* This article is the production of Mrs Trail, authoress of ‘* The 
Backwoods of Canada,” and has been obligingly communicated 


_to us by her sister, Miss Agnes Strickland. 


killed by the fall of a tree, while chopping in the bush 
(a casualty that sometimes he widow 
was advanced in her pregnancy at the time, and had 
three small children—the eldest boy not quite seven, 
the younger child just able torun alone. Under these 
sad circumstances, the neighbours, who are not v 

well off, owing to the sterility of their lots of 

did for her all they could. They helped to put in her 
spring crops—say a little patch of potatoes and corn— 

w in Sevacett logged up her summer fallow, and 
showed, by a thousand little kind acts, the genuine 
sympathy they felt for her desolate situation. 

summer passed, and the fall brought with it a 
sore and deadly sickness—a malignant intermittent, 
which bore close resemblance to a typhus fever. — 
Among many fatal cases that occurred in the neigh- 
bourhood, was the death of the Widow Bulger. ‘T 
fever attacked her with great violence. Destitute of 
those little comforts so necessary to the restoration of 
the sick, with only occasional attendance, such as ‘her 
poor neighbours were able to afford—distressed in 
mind by the wants and wailings of her little ones, and 
possibly weighed down by her melancholy state—no 
wonder that she fell a victim to the disease, crushed 
beneath an accumulation of evils. Still, in her dyi 
hours she wanted not the consolation of one ki 
tender friend to close her eyes, and assure her that 
she would be a mother to her orphan children. 

‘or ten days did this good young woman, Mrs 
Jones, tend her on her sick-bed, though within a few 
weeks of her own confinement, and with the tie of 
three small children at home. She devoted as much 
of her time as duty to her own family would admit ; 
and it was in her friendly arms that the widow breathed 
her last. The babe she bore never saw the light— 
and so the poor sufferer was spared that great addi- 
tional trial. When all was over, her sorrowful nurse 
took the way through the woods to her own humble 
dwelling, bearing in her arms the youngest child, while 
the two elder ones clung weeping to her gown. “And 
sad enough it made me to hear the poor creatures 
ask me day after day to take them back to see sick 
mammy,” said the kind creature when telling me, 
with eyes filled with tears, of the sad death of the 
widow. After a little time, two of the neighbours, who 
could better afford their maintenance, took the two 
elder children, who would scon become useful to them, 
though none seemed disposed to burden themselves 
with the helpless little one. But it became dearer each 
day to the heart of its adopted mother, and precious in 
her bg It ate of the scanty portion of her children’s 
bread, and drank of her own cup, shared the cradle 
bed of her own babe, and was to her as a daughter. 

“Indeed, madam,” she said, “I have had little 
Bridget now two years, and she is as dear to me every 
bit as any of my own, for the little thing seems to 
know that I have been good to her, and clings to me 
with more than a daughter's love ; if I am away for 
a few hours, she is the first to run smiling to meet 
me, and to say, ‘ Mammy Jones come back.’ She is 
as gentle as a lamb, and seems to have thought beyond 
her years, for she is sure to tell me if any thing has 
gone wrong during my absence. I do not think 1 
could bear to part with the child, unless I were well 
assured she would be taken good care of, and she shall 
never want the bit or the sup while I have a potato 
or a drop of milk to give her.’ 

At this very time the evils of want and sickness 
had visited her log-hut, and the potatoes and milk - 
were all she had to support her family upon. The, 
harvest had proved a failure, and her own babe was 
———s at her breast for want of nourishment. 

saw her not many weeks ago. She was in ill health, 
and her baby was dead, but she told me, with tears of 
joy shining in her soft hazel eyes, that a kind good lady 
had taken her little adopted, and had promised te 
bring it up and do well by it—* Better, indeed, than 
I could do for her; and she was dressed so beauti- 
fully, just like a lady’s child; but she says she will 
not forget mammy Jones.” Indeed, it were a pity 
she should ever forget the kind-hearted friend who 
had cherished her in her desolate infancy. 

This poor young woman has had her own share of 
trials since she came into the bush. You would have 
been interested in the account she gave me of the 
first year of their settlement. “ We were,” she said, 
“too poor to make any stay at a town or village when 
we came up the country. After paying the first instal- 
ment on our lot, which, unfortunately, is of the worst 
description, almost one block of stone, we had but 
a few dollars remaining, so 1 agreed with my husband, 
as it was then early in the spring, to go directly 
to the land, and try what we could do in putti 
up a bit of a hut, which people told us a man with 
a little help of his wife could do in one day; but it 
was nightfall before we reached the place, and much 
ado we had to make it out. I had then two little 
children, one at the breast, and another not much 
more than a babe. ‘These I had to carry, one on 
my back, the other in my arms, while my husband 
bore what bedding and utensils he could carry on his 
back. As ill luck would have it, before we could get 
even a few boughs cut down to shelter us, one of the 
most awful tempests came on that ever | witnessed. 
The thunder and lightning made my very heart 
tremble within me, and then the torrents of rain that 
came down drenched us entirely. I had much ado to 
keep the children dry, by covering them with every 
thing I could get together, and setting up a blanket 
on sloping sticks over where they lay; but the poor 
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things were so weary, that they slept without heeding 
the roaring thunder or the rain, and so we passed the 
first night in the bush.” , 

early ; her husband chopped down the trees, and cut 

them into lengths, while she tended the children, and 

did what she could to help him. Then she and he 

up the hut; she, with the aid of a handspike, 

to roll on the and lay the fourfdation of 

r little dwelling, and when walls were bein; 


After that, they raised a 
and clay against one end, which served fora chimney, 
with a square hole cut in the roof to let out the 
smoke “They next commenced chopping a bit of 

und for potatoes. I forget now how they got on, 

I rather think badly, and suffered much want of 
food during the winter. In the spring the wife fell 
ill with intermittent fever, and was reduced to the 
most deplorable condition. She also lost one of the 
children that year. Her husband was at last obliged 
to leave her, to get work at some distance, that he 
might procure food to keep them from absolute star- 

n. 


Just imagine the dreadful condition to which these 
creatures must have been reduced, when the hus- 
Pand was forced to leave the sick helpless starving 
wife and children alone. It so chanced that the 
person to whom he applied for work was a good and 
charitable man ; he noticed the miserable anxiety of 
the distressed husband, and asked the cause ; this was 
soon made known, and without waiting for further 
proof, the master instantly hurried him off to the 
relief of his suffering partner, loaded with food and 
necessaries for her and the children. 

“Oh, ma’am, sure never was sight so welcome to 
my eyes as that of my husband when he came in and 
set before me first one thing, then another; and I do 
believe that want of food was one of the causes of my 
illness, for, after a little while, I got well and strong ; 
for our master would never let my husband go 
home of a Saturday night without something for me, 
and his dear wife would fill a basket with cakes, and 
butter, and milk, and and all sorts of nice things, 
for me ; and never, as long 2s I live, shall I forget the 
goodness of that blessed couple to me and mine.” 

Is it not good and pleasant to hear of such worthy 
people? I was much struck by an anecdote she related 
of her eldest child, a little girl of only eight years old ; 
and as it serves to illustrate the character of courage 
and energy which I have before attributed to our 
yoans Canadians, I shall fill out my sheet by relating 

to you in the words of the mother, as near as I can 
recall them. 

“My husband was out at work many miles from 
home, and I was alone with my little ones, when about 
midnight I found myself taken very poorly. Indeed, 
ma’am, my confinement was at hand, and my pains 
came upon me so exceedingly fast, that no time was 
to be lost in getting help, for my little girl was too 
2s © be of any service at a time like that. In 

is sore distress, | knew not what to do; but I woke 
up Elizabeth, and told her I was ill, and bade her 
light up the fire. This she quickly did, and set on 
water to warm. ‘Mammy,’ said she, ‘ you look very 
badly ; lie down on the bed again, and I will go for 
Mrs —— ;’ a neighbour’s wife, who lived about half a 
mile higher up through the bush. 

“My child,’ said I, ‘ you will not dare to go at this 
time alone the *Mam- 

>” sai in, ‘I can a torch ; there 

*Take your ith you, then, for com ° 
said I to her. ‘No, mammy, he will onl Por eae. 
by falling over the sticks and logs ; I run all the 
mn: soon be back again with Mrs —— :’ and the 

thing, with the thoughtfulness of an older per- 

son, begged me to make myself easy, and lie down till 
she returned. And away she went, and I looked out 
after her into the dark night, and watched her with 
the torch till I saw her take the right path ; but she 
had not been gone long before I began to reproach 
for having suffered her to go alone into the 

* What if she should miss the blazed line, and 
off the track, and get lost in the swamps or 
devoured by wolves or bears!’ thought I ; and when 
this notion came over me, I became like one out of 
my senses; I ran to the edge of the clearing, calling 
oe att and then I came in and sat 
eried, to think how I had sacrificed my 
child. ‘Time passed on, and I grew worse and worse. 
‘Now, I said to myself, ‘1 must perish, for there is no 
one to help me ; and the child will be lost, and my 
my poor husband say when 
returns !’ But God was merciful beyond my deserts, 
the last pengs of mother scissd me, 
heard the quick step of my child before the door, and 
thas Mrs —— was 


twice strayed from the path, but 
by her error before it was too 
late, and had thus succeeded in bringing the needful 
help to her poor mother, How few children of eight 


years of age dared have ventured forth on such an 
among many of fearless and devoted courage 


LORD CLIVE. 

THE empire acquired by the British in Hindostan, 
whether it prove for good or bad to either party, 
forms certainly one of the most remarkable chapters 
in modern history. Its foundations were mainly laid 
by the singular energy of one man, originally an 
obscure gentleman, and one whose qualities seemed 
at first of a most unpromising kind, but who, cast 
accidentally into a sphere where his peculiar abilities 
were fully brought out, ultimately became one of the 
most eminent men of his age. 

Robert Lord Clive was descended from a family long 
settled near Market-Drayton, in Shropshire, and pos- 
sessed of a small estate in that county. At the family 
seat there, on the 29th of September 1725, Robert 
Clive was born, being the eldest of a numerous off- 
spring. His strangely resolute and combative cha- 
racter was early evinced. A relative, writing of him 
when he was seven or eight years of age, described him 
as “immeasurably addicted to fighting.” No enter- 
prise was too dangerous for him to attempt, no feat 
too difficult for him to accomplish, in the usual line of 
boyish adventure. It may be supposed that a boy with 
such qualities and predilections could not be a very 
attentive or promising scholar, and in reality none of 
the many masters under whom he was placed could 
find out the way to tame or instruct him. In his 
eighteenth year, his despairing relatives were glad 
to give their heir a yo r son’s fate, and ship him 
off in the capacity of a writer for the East India Com- 
pany’s settlement of Madras. 

Company could at this time boast of no further 
ssions in India than their trading ports, and a 
lew square miles of the surrounding country, which 
they rented from the native princes. Clive’s landing 
was a moment much more worthy of an omen than 
that of Czsar in Britain, or even of Cortez in Mexico. 
But the young and obscure writer entered Madras 
and assumed the duties of his office, without any 
peculiar notice from the elements or man. These 
duties, as might be expected, were very distasteful to 
him, and he soon fell into such a state of melancholy, 
that he twice raised a pistol to his head to take away 
his life. Both times, however, the weapon failed to 
go off; and Clive, it is said, was impressed by the 
circumstance with a belief that something t was 
in store for him. One fortunate result of his depres- 
sion of spirits was his resorting to books for amuse- 
ment. The governor granted the entrée of his library 
to the young writer, who made use of it so freely as 
to retrieve to a very considerable extent the con- 
uences of his early idleness. 
Wer existed at this time between the British and 
French ; and not long after Clive’s arrival, Madras fell 
into the hands of Dupleix, governor of Pondicherry. 
A number of the inhabitants left the place. Our 
youthful writer went with others to Fort St David; 
and as the circumstances of the hour were calculated 
to awaken his natural spirit, he sought and received 
the commission of an ensign in the pany’s service. 
In some ent g = operations against the French, 
his coolness and intrepidit. down on him the 
notice of one of the best soldiers then in India, Major 
Lawrence. Still more attention, however, was drawn 
to him by his quelling, in a desperate duel, the pride 
of a military bully, long the terror of Fort St David. 
When, by the restoration of peace at home, Madras 
was delivered up to its proper owners, Clive returned 
for a short time to his desk ; but circumstances soon 
drew him back into his proper sphere. At this period 
Hindostan was in a most unsettled state. The heir 
and successor of the Mogul emperors still lived at 
Delhi, and claimed the sovereignty of the entire penin- 
sula, but in reality the 4" was possessed by 
numerous indepe t and hereditary princes, who 
named themselves viceroys and sub-viceroys, but paid 
no tribute, excepting perhaps an consaieae present. 
Dupleix, the French governor of Pondicherry, a subtle 
ambitious man, saw, how easy it would be for a 
civilised power to gain the virtual authority in the 
peninsula, if a footing were but once fairly obtained. 
An opportunity for this occurred, and he grasped at 
it. Rival claimants started up for the viceroyship of 
upleix, taking the part of certain of the prete: 
para hantly placed them in power, with the help of 
assisted, became nomi t i 
but in truth the puppet of Dupleix. This acquisition 
of supremacy by the French in the province in 
which Madras was nituated, threatened nothing less 
than absolute ruin to the British interests in India. 
The Madras authorities felt this, and looked on in 
dismay, while their ally, the true heir of the throne 
of the Carnatic, was besi by Chunda-Sahib and 
the French in Trinchinopoly, his only remaining 
session. They might count upon seeing themselves 
next assailed, their property destroyed, and their lives 


thrown into jeopardy. had scarcely any foree 
to defend themselves, and consequence all was 
anxiety and alarm, , 


five years of age, started forward, to 
daring and genius, the whole aspect of alfa. 
taining the rank of captain and commissary, he pro- 
themselves and freeing the Carnatic, that they should 
give him a force to attack the capital of Arcot, by 
which means the French would certainly be drawn 
off Trinchinopoly. The bold proposal was assented 
to, and Clive, at the head of two hundred Europeans 
and three hundred sepoys, marched to Arcot, in spite 
of thunder, rain, and storm. The result which fol- 
lowed was merited by the intrepidity of the yo 
leader. At his approach the garrison of Arcot 
in a panic, and the English entered without opposi- 
tion. Knowing, however, that Chunda-Sahib would 
instantly attempt his dislodgement, Clive was no 
sooner installed in his conquest than he n to 
collect provisions and strengthen the place. His first 
assailants were the late holders of the garrison, who 
returned in a body, to the number of three thousand 
men. Clive allowed them to sit down before the 
walls in peace, and then ‘made a night sortie, which 
ended in their total dispersian, with greatly diminished 
numbers, while the garrison lost not one man. Chunda- 
Sahib, enraged by this unexpected opposition, now 
sent his son, Rajah Sahib, to the recovery of Arcot ; 
and Clive, with his own numbers reduced by casualties 
to three hundred and twenty men, found himself 
besieged by ten thousand. e fortifications were 
wretc and ruinous, ca for fifty days the young 
commander «defended the walls against all assaults. 
Rajah Sahib now attempted to bribe Clive, but the 
vast sums offered were rejected with scorn. At length 
the rajah determined upon a decisive night attack. 
The leader of the garrison heard of it, and was on his 
an ‘When the enemy advanced, therefore, driving 

ore them elephants armed with strong head-pieces 
of iron, in the hope of forcing the gates by their united 
efforts, Clive directed incessant shots against the ani- 
mals, which caused them to turn in agony upon their 
drivers, and trample them under foot. ‘Thrice after- 
wards did the beleaguering force make a desperate 
onset on the place, and as often was repelled with 
great slaughter, till, finally, Rajah Sahib gave orders 
to his troops to fly from the spot. Next morning the 
garrison of Arcot saw before them no enemy. 

The elated people of Madras sent the young victor 
a reinforcement of two hundred English, and seven 
hundred sepoys. With this force at command, he was 
not the man to remain idle. He immediately took steps 
to clear the Carnatic of every foe of its legitimate ruler, 
Mohammed Ali. Effecting a junction with one or two 
thousand native may in the pay of that prince, he 
seized on the strong fort of Timery, and suddenly, by 
forced marches, presented himself before his old foe 
Rajah Sahib, then at the head of five thousand men. 
Over this prince he gained a decisive victory, and ca 
tured all the rajah’s valuable military stores. Had the 
Madras authorities now supported the victor in an 
efficient way, he would have made no halt until he 
had ¢ the war; but they were dilatory, and 
allowed time to Rajah Sahib to collect a new army 
and menace the main British settlement itself. Clive, 
however, again surprised and defeated him signally. 

Major Lawrence now came from England to assume 
the chief command. Clive showed his magnanimity 
by serving cheerfully as second to his friend, who 
well knew the young captain’s value, and called him, 
in letters to friends, “a man of undaunted resolution, 
of a cool temper, and of a presence of mind which 
never left him in the greatest danger—born a soldier.” 
Under Lawrence and. Clive, the arms of Britain 
triumphed every where. The whole Carnatic was 
overrun, and Chunda-Sahib taken prisoner, in which 
situation he died, a victim to Mohammed Ali’s jea- 
lousy. a tried = to restore the French 
supremacy, but in vain. conquest of the ——- 
however, cost Clive his health, which, he was fo 
to recruit by a journey to England. Before his de- 
parture he married Miss Maskelyne, daughter of the 
well-known astronomer and mathematician, Dr Mas- 


— 
es of the of England were at this 
time directed India, chiefly, perhaps, 
because no contest existed to arrest their attention in 
any other quarter of the world. France and Britain 
had concluded a peace, being content to look upon 
the strife in Hindostan as ant not national, mms con- 
cerning only two private trading companies. How- 
ever, its Seecstenes was not underrated, and the 
gallant young captain (Clive was yet but twenty- 
seven), who had conquered ne and effected 
a most extraordinary change if the 
affairs in the east, was welcomed by his countrymen 
with the loudest acclamations. The East India Com- 
y tendered him a vote of thanks, and presented to 
im a magnificent sword set with diamonds. His 
family, who had formerly looked upon him as a ho 
less scape-grace, now regarded him as a hero, and 
hope and pride of their ancient house. Constitution- 
ally generous, he devoted a large part of the prize- 
money which he brought home to. relieving the 
pecuniary distresses of his father. The remainder 
was chiefly dissipated upon a contested parr mgm | 


/election, at the close of which the young soldier fo 


himself unseated, and again poor. He then thought 
oncé more of India, and the offer of service which he 
made to the Company was at once accepted. He 
received the go p of Fort St David, and was 


raised, she stood on the upper logs, and helped to hau 
them up with a rope ; then her husband notched them 
and fixed them ; so that, by dint of hard labour, their 
, outside walls were raised ere night, and a few cedar 
and hemlock boughs and tops closed them in till they 
were able to lay a roof of troughed sap-wood the | 
| 
the baby was born, even before they could close the 
door and come to my help.” 7 or 
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vanced, 

His first act in his governo was the reduction 
of a noted pirate named who had infested 
the Arabian Gulf, and from whose fastnesses L.150,000 
were obtained by the conquerors. Shortl : 
Clive’s whole energies were aroused by certain intelli- 


nominally the viceroy, but in reality poe independent 
sovereign of Bengal, was an ignorant, di eae 
man, who had been trained up in hatred of the British 
name, and who had ever longed for an opportunity of 
seizing the property of the settlers at Fort William, 
which his avarice greatly overrated. He found a plea 
for the fulfilment of his wish, and attacked the settle- 
ment. Then took ma the memorable catastrophe 
of the Black Hole, fatal to one hundred and twenty- 
three British subjects. The brutal despot to whom 
the affair was ascribable, revelled in bis ee over 
the defenceless settlers, and never dreamed that repri- 
sals were possible. Clive heard with indignation and 
horror of the seizure of Calcutta and the proceedings 
attending it, and, as similar feelings were entertained 
by the whole population of Madras, he had no difficult 
in obtaining the command of a force of 900 Englis 
and 1500 sepoys, for the relief of Fort William. A 
naval armament, under Admiral Watson, was destined 
to assist in the same service. As soon as Clive reached 
the Ganges, he commenced operations with his wonted 
vigour. In an amazingly short space of time, he took 
Budgebudge, routed the garrison of Fort William, 
recovered Calcutta, and stormed and sacked Hoogley. 
The nabob, though at the head of an immense force, 
durst not face “the daring in war,” as he Asiatically 
called the English leader. He proposed a treaty, and 
Clive was most reluctantly obli by the people of 
Calcutta to negotiate, when his whole soul was bent 
on action. In the ensuing arrangements, Surajah 
Dowlah showed signal duplicity, which seems to have 
been the means of leading Clive into a course of action 
forming a lamentable stain upon his name. In return 
for the secret trafficking of Surajah Dowlah with the 
French, the English commander encouraged‘and joined 
a conspiracy to dethrone the nabob, and crown a rela- 
tive, Meer Jaffier, in his place. He even stooped to the 
unjustifiable artifice of temporarily deceiving the nabob 
me letters. The chief agent between the 

glish and Surajah Dowlah was a native merchant 
named Omichund, an artful intriguing man, who took 
advan of his knowledge of the conspiracy to de- 
mand, for his own services, the exorbitant reward of 
L.300,000, and insisted upon seeing a condition to that 
effect introduced into the secret treaty with Meer 
Jaffier. As Omichund could have defeated the whole 
scheme by a single word to Surajah Dowlah, Clive was 
forced to consent to the wily Hindoo’s terms, but 
deceived him by drawing up two copies of the treaty, 
in one of which only was inserted a clause to the effect 
desired by Omichund. By these dishonourable means, 
the conspiracy was kept secret till the hour came for 
acting openly. 

When that hour arrived, Clive put his troops in 
motion, and marched inst the nabob, expecting 
that Meer Jaffier would leave the party of the enemy, 
and join the English with a strong y of native 
troops. Surajah Dowlah brought out to the field 

inst him a force of forty thousand infantry, and 

teen thousand cavalry, well armed, and furnished 
with fifty pieces of ordnance. To confront this great 
army, Clive had but three thousand men, and of these 
but one thousand were English. ‘The armies ap-. 
proached each other near P. When they en- 
camped at evening, with but a mile of ground between 
them, the mind of Clive was for the time seized 
with doubt and alarm, as Meer Jaffier showed no 
intention of fulfilling his promises. The English 
commander called a council of war, and was advised 
by the majority of his officers to decline an e 
ment, where the terms were so fearfully unequal. 
himself coincided with this opinion ; ut atte 
retiring under the shade of some trees, he held counse 
for the space of an hour with himself, and his wonted 
spirit returned in force. He determined upon a 
battle, which accordingly took place on the morrow, 
and ended in the pon. and irretrievable defeat of 
the vast force of Surajah Dowlah. With the loss of 
no more than twenty-two men, the skill, genius, and 
daring of Clive gave his little army a victory over 
nearly sixty thousand men. All stores of the 
enemy fell into the of the conquerors. 

After the battle, Meer Jaffier, who, during its 
continuance, had contrived to side with no party, 
presented himself before Clive, very doubtful of the 
reception which might be given to him. But the 
English leader overlooked all backslidings, and saluted 
the native prince as Nabob of Bengal. Omichund’s 
fate was ye He, too, appeared before Clive, 
imagining a great fortune was secured to him by 
the treaty. “It is time to undeceive him,” said the 
Sy ow leader to Mr Scrapton. The latter, a servant 
of the Company, then addressed the poor dupe. “Omi- 
chund, the treaty which you saw was a fictitious one. 
‘You are to have nothing!” Omichund fell back insen- 
sible. He was restored to life, but never to the full 
exercise Sa Soe did all in his power 
to soothe him, and soften the effects of the blow. 


ad- | the ire of the English 
itade of the nabob.'a 


The great victory of Plassey decisively established 
in India. Through the 
shower of wealth fell on the 
mpany and its servants. Clive, who was but a 
servant of the Company, and not forbidden by its 
self an almost unlimited sum, and he did accepta 
large one—between two and three hundred thousand 
unds. At a later period, he also received from 
eer Jaffier a gift for life of the annual rental paid 
to the nabob by the Company, amounting to nearly 
L.30,000 annually. The immediate cause of this 
second donation was another t success in arms of 
the English soldier. Shah Alum, heir of the Mogul 
throne, assembled an army of forty thousand men, 
and marched to Bengal, to expel the English and their 
royal protegé, Meer Jaffier. Clive took the field ; 
and almost at the mere sight of his advanced guard, 
the army of Shah Alum disappeared. Thus, with 
but one thousand Englishmen, Clive had faced and 
dispersed 100,000 Asiatics. Another battle took 
place soon afterwards, but with an enemy of a differ- 
ent stamp. Meer Jaffier, afraid that the same 


ney 
which had set him up might also one day pull him 
down, secretly invited the Dutch to send an arma- 


ment from Batavia, to balance the power of the 
English in Bengal. Clive saw the danger of allowing 
Meer Jaffier to form connexions with the Dutch ; 
and, when their armament came, he attacked and 
routed it, though with a far inferior force. 

By these successes did Clive firmly establish that 
belief in British invincibility, by which, up to this 
hour, a handful of foreigners, from a far distant 
country, have been able to govern the immense popu- 
lation of Hindostan. Having placed all things in 
peace and security, Clive returned to Britain, with 
such a fortune and reputation as no man before him, 
it is probable, ever acquired at the age of thirty-four. 
He was raised by George III. to the Irish pee 
and received by the ministry of Mr Pitt with the 
most marked attention. He entered the House of 
Commons in 1761, but did not take so prominent a 
part there as in the India House. Between these 
two arenas his time was spent until 1764, when he 
was again called to India. After his departure from 
it, affairs had again gone far wrong, and principally 
through the corrupt rapacity of the Company’s ser- 
vants. When this became hoon in Britain, the 
general voice pointed at once to Lord Clive, as the 
only man capaho of restoring order to the empire he 
had founded. Being appointed Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British possessions in Bengal, 
he sailed for the third time from his native shores, at 
the close of 1764, On his arrival, he found matters 
to be even in a worse state than had been represented. 
He nevertheless accomplished every desirable im- 
provement, and, in short, put the finishing stroke to 
the great work of his life, b rmanently settling 
and confirming the power he founded. 

At the end of eighteen months, he returned with 
broken health to Britain. Here he was not destined 
to close his life happily. His stern reforms had raised 
—. enemies in the India House, and his wealth 
was but too well calculated to create additional foes 
among the spiteful and invidious of all classes. The 
great services of the man were overlooked, and, as years 
ran on, seemed to be altogether forgotten. At length, 
in the year 1772, his conduct was formally brought 
into review before the House of Commons. In the 
first instance he defended himself, and in such a way 
that Lord Chatham, who was present, declared that 
he had never in his life heard a more finished piece of 
eloquence. It made a deep impression, yet the inves- 
tigation went on. He was examined before a com- 
mittee, and manfully avowed every act of his career. 
With regard to the money received by him, he told 
his examinators that when he remembered the im- 
mense heaps of gold and precious stones pressed upon 
his acceptance, “ By m nour, Mr Chairman,” said 
he, “at this moment | stand astonished at my own 
moderation.” The result was, that though the house 
found Clive to have been guilty of some unjustifiable 


e | acts, they not only did not censure him, but concluded 


the affair by a vote admitting that he had rendered 
* — and meritorious services to his country.” 
hough thus formally commended by the senate of 
Britain, Lord Clive was deeply hurt by the persecution 
of his enemies. His bodily health had for some time 
declined, and now his once vigorous and penetrating 
intellect partially gave way. At the comparativel 
early age of forty-nine, on the 22d of November 177 
this soldier died, and died by his own hand, 
after having spent some in severe suffering.* 
The real character of Clive is to be estimated in a 
moment. We behold in him a _ formed by na- 
ture to act as an instrument for performing some of 
rougher and sterner of the world’s work, and 
formed, for this with all that vigour 


highest moral qualities are perhaps 
not to be looked for in such a character, though we 
can readily imagine what grace they would give to it. 
Accordingly, though Clive was perhaps under most of 
the lesser restraints of English gentlemen in his situa- 
tion, he has left a character exhibiting a few deep 
taints, to dull the extraordinary brilliancy of his mili- 
tary reputation. As a conspicuous publle character, 


* His eldest son was raised in the peerage to the English earl- 
dom of Powis. 


he ranks amongst a few who do something to redeem 
the eighteenth century from the tameness usually at- 
tributed to it. Those who speak of the last age as a 
blank in acts and in the characters of men, would do 
eS nius of Chatham, and the 


conquest of India by Lord Clive. 


A WISTERN MAN. 


Sam Slick, in Nis third series of the Clockmaker, newly 
published (Bentley, London), and which a to be 
as full of quaint drollery as either of the former two, 
introduces a raw-boned denizen of the te Western 
States, all made up of fox-traps, and as springy as a 
saplin-ash. They meet at a tavern, and the following is 
the account of their interview :— 

“ All at once he recollected my phiz, and jumpin’ up and 
catchin’ hold of my hand, which he squeezed as if it was 
in a vice, he out, Why, it ain’t possible! said he. 
Lawful heart alive, if that airn’t you! * * Come, let's 
liquor; I want to wet up; the sight of an old friend 
warms my heart so, it makes my lips dry. What will 
you have ?—cocktail, sling, julip, sherry cobbler, 
talabogus, clear sheer, or switchell ?~-name your d 
my man, and let's have a gum tickler,.for old acquaint- 
ance, somethin’ that will go down the throat like a 
greased patch down a smooth rifle. Well, says I, I am 
no ways pitikilar; suppose we have brandy cocktail, it’s 
as "bout as good a nightcap as I know on, Done, said 
he, with a friendly tap on my shoulder that nearly dislo- 
cated my neck ; I like a man that knows his owa mind.” 
* * I'll go and speak for it to one of the gentlemen at the 
bar.—With that he swiggled his way through the crowd, 
to the counter, and, says he, Major, says he, I = you 
may let one of your aidy-conks bring us a pint of cocktail, 
but let it be letter A, No. I, and strong enough to loosen 
the hinges of a feller’s tongue.—Well, we sot down and 
chatted away till we had finished our liquor; and now, 
says he, Slick, answer me a few questions, that’s a 
feller, for I am a free-trader now. I have got a’most an 
angeliferous craft, a rael screemer, and I'm the man that 
sez it. The way she walks her chalks ain't no matter. 
She is a regilar fore-and-after. When | hoist the fore-sail 
she is mad, and when I run up the mainsail she goes 
ravin’ distracted. She goes right on eend like a rampin’ 
alligator. She'll go so quick, she'll draw their wind out ; 
go ahead! cock-a-doodle-doo! And he crowed like a 
rael live rooster.—Go ahead, steam-boat—cock-a-doodle- 
doo! and he smashed my hat in, most ridikilous over my 
eyes, a-flappin’ so with his hands, like wings. 

But come, said he, that cocktail and your news is 
considerable excitin’, and has whetted my appetite pro- 

rly ; I guess I'll order supper. What shall it be—corn 

read and common doin’s, or wheat bread and chickin 
fixin’s? But we must fust play for it. What do you 
say to a game at all-fours, blind-hookey, odd and even, 
wild cat and "coon, or something or another, to pass 
time ? Come, I'll size your pile.—Size my pile! says 1; 
why, what the plague is that? 1 never heerd tell of that 
sayin’ afore.— Why, says he, shell out, and plank down a 
pile of dollars or doubloons, of any size you like, and I'll 
put down another of the same size. Come, what do you 
say ?—No, I thank you, says I, I never play.—Wiil you 
wrestle, then? said he; and whose ever throw'd pays 
the shot for supper—No, says 1; since I broke my 
a-ridin’ a cussed Blue-nose hoss, I hante strength 
for that. Well, then, we are near about of a height, says 
he, I estimate; let’s chalk on the wall, and whoever 
chalks lowest liquidates the bill—If it warn’t for the 
plaguy rhumatiz I caught once to Nova Scotia, says 
a-sleepin’ in a bed the night arter a damp gall | 
there, I think I would give you a trial, says 1; but the 
very thoughts of that foggy heifer gives me the cramp. I 
ist said that to make him larf, for I seed he was a-gettin’ 

is steam up rather faster than was safe, and that he 
could jist double me up like a spare shirt if he liked, for 
nothin’ will take the wiry edge of a man’s temper off like 
a joke: he fairly mites | out, it tickled him so.—But, 
stop, said he; it’s no use a-sittin’ here as still as two rotten 
stumps in a fog. I'll tell you what we'll do; here's two 
oranges ; do you take one, and I'll take the other, and let 
us take a shy among them glasses to the bar there, and 
knock some 0’ them to darned shivers, and whoever breaks 
the fewest shall pay for the smash and the su too, 
Ceme, are you ready, my old coon? let's drive blue- 
blazes thro’ °em.—No, says 1; I'd be sure to lose, for I 
am the poorest shot. in the world.—Poorest shote, said 
he, you mean, for you have no soul in you. I believe you 
have fed on pumpkins so long in Conneticut, you are 
about as soft, and as holler, and good-for-nothin’, as t! 
be; what ails you? You hante got nosoul in you, we 
at all. This won't do: we must have a throw for it. 
don't valy the money a cent ; it ain't that, but I like to 
spikilate in all things. I'll tell you what we'll do—tet's 
spit for it; and he drew his chair up even with mine, 

‘ow, says he, bring your head back in a line with 
top rail, and let go; and whoever ys farthest wit 
spatterin’ wins.— Well, says 1, you'll laugh when I tell 
you, I dare say, but I've gin up spittin’ sinee 1 went down 
to Nova Scotia. Spittin’ would spile a trade there 
as quick as thunder does milk. I'm out of pant _ 
Well, then, what the plague will you do ? says my | 
says I, a-takin’ up the candle, and a-yawnin’ so wide 
so deep you could hear the watch * thro’ my mouth, 
I guess I'll go to bed.” 


WALPOLE’S FAME. 
When I was very young, and during the height of 
the 


at the same time raised by the king to the rank of | : 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the British army. Thus : 
| | | 
cs brought from Bengal, the richest province of the 
ogul empire, and in which, on the banks of the fer- 
tilising Ganges, the British had long held the settle- 
ment of Fort William or Calcutta. Surajah Dowlah 
hard-headedness which seem to be called for in such | ——— - 
parcel of bugles; for what use I forget. As : y were 
| then out of fashion, she could get none, At last che was 
told of a quantity in a little shop in an obseure alley in 
the city. We Lave thither ; found a great stock : 
she ht it, and bade the proprietor send it a 
He asked coolly, “Who is Sir Robert Walpole t - 
Waipoie's Letters. 
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THE DESERT OF JERICHO. 
The desert is an immense plain, with several 
which sink successively, as far as the river Jordan, by 


regular gradations, like the steps of a natural staircase. 
The eye can distinguish only one complete plain; but 
after marching an , we come all at once on one of 


these terraces, which we descend by a rapid slope, and 
march another hour, when there is a fresh descent, and 
thus the whole way. The soil is a white compact sand, 
covered bya concrete and saline crust, produced doubt- 
less by the fogs from the Dead Sea, which, on their 
evaporation, deposit this salt crust. There is no stone 
or earth, except on ap ing the river or the moun- 
tains; there is, on all sides, a vast horizon; and we 


servation of the caravans, and to desery them from 

afar ; they hollow out the sand on the summit of these 

hills, and there burrow with their horses. As soon as 

they perceive their prey, they dart with the rapidity of 

the falcon ; they go to apprise their tribe, return 

all together to the attack. Such is their only industrial 

occupation, such their only glory ; civilisation with them 
is murder and pillage, and they attach as much import- 

ance to their successes in this species of exploit, as our 

conquerors to the acquisition of a province. Their 

poets, for they have poets, celebrate in their verses 

these scenes of barbarity, and deliver down, from gene- 

ration to generation, honoured memory of their 

and their crimes. The horses have a consi- 

derable share of the glory assigned them in these re- 
‘citals: here is one, which the scheik’s son related to 


“ An Arab and his tribe had attacked in the desert 
the caravan of Damascus; the victory was complete, 
and the Arabs were already occupied in loading their 
rich booty, when the troops of the Pacha of Acre, com- 
ing to meet this caravan, fell suddenly upon the victo- 
rious Arabs, slew a great number of them, made the 
remainder prisoners, and, having tied them with cords, 
conducted them to Acre to present them before the 

Abou-el-Marsch, the Arab of whom he spoke, 
received a ball in his arm during the combat; as 
his wound was not mortal, the Turks had fastened him 
on a camel, and having obtained possession of his horse, 
off both horse and horseman. The evening before 
which they were to enter Acre, they encamped with 
their prisoners in the mountains of Saphad; the wounded 
*Arab had his legs bound together by a leathern thong, 
and was stretched near the tent where the Turks were 
sleeping. During the night, kept awake by the pain of 
his wound, he heard his horse neigh amongst the other 
horses fastened around the tents according to oriental 
usage. He recognised his neigh, and, unable to resist 
the desire of speaking once more to the companion of 
dragged 


his life, he himself with difficulty along the 
ground, by the assistance of his hands and knees, and 
came up to his courser. ‘ Poor friend,’ said he to it, 


* what wilt thou do amongst the Turks? Thou wilt be 
immured under the arches of a khan, with the horses 
Ap or of a pacha; the women and the children 

no 


thy breast, and cool thy skin, as white as their foam: 
therefore, if I remain a slave, remain thou free !—go, 
return to the tent which thou knowest ; say to my wife 
that Abou-el-Marsch will return no more, and put thy 
the tent to lick the hands of 
my li ehildren.’ ilst speakin thus, Abou-el- 
Marsch had gnawed through with his teeth the cord of 
goat-hair which fetters Arab horses, and the animal 
was free ; but seeing its master wounded and bound at 
its feet, the faithful and sagacious steed understood by 
instinct what no language could explain to him. He 
stooped his head, smelt his master, and, seizing him 
with his teeth by the leathern thong which he had about 
his body, went off in a gallop and bore him to his tent. 
On arriving and placing his master on the sand, at the 
feet of his wife and children, the horse expired from 
igue. All the tribe wept for him, the poets have 
rated him, and his name is constantly in the mouths 

of the Arabs of Jericho.”—Lamartine’s Travels in the 


PORMER AND PRESENT STATE OF BOMBAY. 

A few centuries since, this island was a mere settle- 
ment of gto and bhundaries, known only for 
the arrack and cocoa-nut oil, which, in common with 
other palm-clad coasts, it transmitted to the interior, 
and for the flower of its Mazagong mangoes, of which 
it sent a yearly tribute to the court of Delhi. Even 

more than half a century ago, though a fortified 
settlement of some consequence, it was i ificant 
in comparison with what it is at the present day; the 
whole ion of the place did not amount to above 
sixty inhabitants, consisting entirely of a few 
tribes of Hindoos and Hindoo Portuguese. The island 
was constantly ravaged by ia, and other Mahratta 
pirates, as far as Byeullah. The grand jury consisted 
of P fuzendars from Mahim, who took their 
seats bare legs and shaven heads, while their sons 
officered the defensive militia, and on the pa- 
rades in.caps of congeed cotton. The few civil servants 


of that day lived sumptuously on thirty rupees a-month, 
ing no carpeting on their sabine floors 
an a coating of fresh cow-dung, asking no other light 
whereby to read their he pare than what was ad- 
mitted through oyster-shell windows, and enjoying no 
other luxury than a healthy shaking in a homely but 
neatly curtained bullock-' ery. But times are altered, 
and it is now the capital of Western India, the third in 
the scale of rank and seniority in the eastern empire. 
Its increase of population has kept pace with its politi- 
eal and commercial advancement. While neighbouring 
cities waned in consequence and wealth, Bombay pro- 
gressed in both, and attracted to itself, as to a focus of 
speculation or employment, the adventurous, the in- 
dustrious, and the needy. The transfer of the Presi- 
dency from Surat, and its decline in trade, brought 
Parsees, Banyans, and Boras. The overthrow of ‘Tip- 
poo’s power, the capture of the Dutch settlements, and 
the decline of the Portuguese, produced a similar influx 
from the south. Goa, Cochin, and every other _ on 
the western coast, sent respectively Sinoys and pas, 
Malabar, Dutch, and Portuguese Christians. The down- 
fall of the Peshwa, and the breaking up of the great 
Mahratta courts and armies, thronged the place with 
Brahmins and upland peasants, men of the sword and 
of the pen. The trade in Is and brought 
Jews and Armenians, and the demand for the beautiful 
Arabian horse lured to its shores a dense population 
al her new, presenting alternately the physiognomy 
of the graceful and effeminate Persian, the small and 
piercing features of the Arab, and the wild swarthy 
and hairy-looking visages of Caubul Candaur, or Kur- 
distan. The partial opening of the trade, the profits 
of the opium speculations, and the accession of terri- 
tory which followed the success of arms in 1816, nearly 
quadrupled the number of British inhabitants. Add 
to the above, Italian and American missionaries, tra- 
vellers, experimentalists, and professional men from 
the continent of Europe; persecuted Christians from 
ia ; ruined families from Cashmere, Polish counts, 
Dutch barons, Malays, sailors, negro-servants, Macao 
traders, Brazil merchants, Canton shoemakers, Pekin 
sausage-makers, bakers, Bhya hamauls, Camatee Chu- 
treewalas, together with a long string of gipsies, tum- 
blers, fire-eaters, drum-beaters, sarungee-players, danc- 
ing-girls, and courtesans, from every quarter of India ; 
and there is a mottled population of 400,000 persons, 
more multifarious in country, religion, caste, language, 
complexion, and profession, than perhaps any other 
city in the world could at the present day produce.— 
Newspaper paragraph. ' 
A CHILD CARRIED OFF BY AN EAGLE. 


An infant, in the care of Charley Stewart, a boy ten 
years old, had been carried off by an eagle to his nest 
in the mountains. The distracted mother, with the boy 
and a feeble old man, followed it. Having reached the 
summit of the crag by a circuitous path, they could 
now descry the two eagles to which the nest belonged, 
soaring aloft at a great distance. They looked over the 
cliff as far as they could stretch with safety; but 
although old Peter was so well acquainted with the 
place where the nest was built, as at once to fix on the 
very spot whence the descent ought to be made, the 
verge of the rock there projected itself so far over the 
ledge where the nest rested, as to render it quite invi- 
sible from above. ‘They could only perceive the thick 
sea of pine foliage that rose up the slope below, and 
clustered closely against the base of the precipice. A 
few small stunted fir-trees grew scattered upon the 
otherwise bare summit where they stood. Old Peter 
sat himself down behind one of these, and placed 
a leg on each side of it, so as to secure himself from 
all chance of being pulled over the precipice by any 
sudden jerk, whilst Charley’s little fingers were actively 
employed in undoing the great bundle of hair-line, 
| in tying one end of it round his body and under 
his armpits. The unhappy mother was now busily 
assisting the boy, and now ore ae about, in 
doubtful hesitation whether she ld yet allow him 
to go down. When all was ready, Charley Stewart 
slipped the skien-dhu into his hoe, and went boldly but 
cautiously over the edge of the cliff. He was no sooner 
fairly swung in air than the hair-rope stretched to a 
degree so alarming, that Bessy Macdermot stood upon 


the giddy verge gnawing her very fin from the 
horrible Mowe that possessed her that e was to see it 
give way and divide. Peter sat astride against the root 
of the tree, carefully eyeing every inch of the line ere 


he allowed it to pass through his hands, and every now 
and then pausing—hesitating, shaking his head most 
ominously, as certain portions of it, here and there, 
appeared to him of doubtful strength, Meanwhile, 
Charley felt himself gradually descending, and turning 
round at the end of the rope by his own weight, his 
brave little heart beating, and his brain whirling, from 
the novelty and danger of his daring attempt—the 
sereams of the young eagles sounding harshly in his 
ears, and growing louder and louder as he slowly 
neared them. He reached the slanting surface of the 
ledge, and found the child between two eaglets. Being 
at once satisfied that it would be worse than hazardous 
to trust the hair-line with the weight of the child, in 
addition to his own, he undid it from his body. Ap- 
poets the nest, he gently lifted the erying infant 
rom between its two screeching and somewhat ) 
cious companions. The moment he had done so, the 
little innocent became quiet, and instantly recognised 
him ; she held out her hands, and smiled and chuckled 
to him, at once oblivious of her miseries, Charley 


kissed his little favourite over and over again, and then 
he proceeded to tie the — = across her, 
so as to guard against possibilit its slipping. 
Having accomplished this, he shouted to Peter to 
away—kissed the little Rosa once more, and then com- 
mitted her to the vacant air. Nothing could equal the 
anxiety he endured whilst he beheld her slowly rising 
upwards. And when he beheld the mother’s hands ap- 
pear over the edge of the rock, and snatch her from his 
sight, nothing could match the shout of delight which he 
gave. The maternal screams of joy which followed, and 
which came faintly down to his ears, were to him a full 
reward for all the terrors of his desperate enterprise. 
For that instant he forgot the perilous situation in which 
he then stood, and the risk that he had yet to run ere 
he could hope to be extricated from it—Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder’s Tales of the Highlands. 


THE LEISURE OF THE WORKING-CLASSES. 

(From an Address of the Rev. Archibald Bennie, at the open- 
ing of the Edinburgh School of Arts, Oct. 28, 1840.) 

There is no such thing as absolute mental idleness. 
If the mind be not active for good, it is active for evil. 
It may not be rightly directed, or vigorously exercised, 
or subject to any method in its efforts; but it will be 
busied about something, obeying the impulse of some 
predominant desire, or pursuing some familiar and 
favourite current of thought. No man of regular and 
steady mental habits will go and stand on the street. The 
circumstances are not suitable, and will be shunned. 
Here lies the great mischief of idleness. The mind is 
left open by it to every passing impression and acci- 
dental impulse. It is precisely in the state in which 
temptation can bear most successfully upon it. It is 
standing in the market, ready for the call of the vices ; 
and it will not remain long without a call. It is heart- 
breaking to think what multitudes of the young there 
are who are hurried into vices of various kinds—early 
dissipation, with its dark and numerous train of sins. 
Self-murderers are they in the most fearful sense of 
the appalling name. Let no one for a moment suppose 
that, in appealing thus strongly, we would deny the 
working man a single rational comfort or pleasure. I 
have the most intense abhorrence of all those measures 
and schemes, whether legislative or otherwise, which 
would stint the poor man’s beer, and spare the rich 
man’s wine. There is no member of society who de- 
serves more richly a measure of rational comfort and 
enjoyment than a hard-working mechanic. But I do 
not wish to see him often in the alehouse. When he 
takes enjoyment, I would have him to do so in presence 
of those whose claims upon him operate with the power 
of virtuous restraints, and are felt to be incompatible 
with excess. A habit of frequenting public scenes of 
dissipation will sooner or later prove fatal. It has 
always appeared to me that such institutions as this 
afford to working men a refuge from temptations to 
gross vice. There are higher and holier considerations, 
indeed, that should be brought to bear upon the cha- 
racter, without whose influence vice will never appear 
the detestable evil which it really is; and it will not 
be supposed that I can have the slightest intention to 
overlook or undervalue these. Without doing so, it 
may be safely affirmed, that the time spent in attend- 
ance on the School of Arts is so much taken from temp- 
tation, while it is innocently and rationally employed. 
I beg, therefore, to press this most earnestly upon the 
attention of my hearers. An idle hour upon the street 
may form the inlet to vices which will degrade and 
defile a whole life. Keep the working man from this 
danger—give him suitable occupation for this hour—and 
the probability is, you rescue him from years of misery 
and shame. 


THE CHILD A MORAL INSTRUCTOR, 

A child is a moral instructor, and the silent lessons 
it inculcates are felt by the most vitiated and depraved. 
The value of the sermons preached by the cradle has 
never been fully estimated ; but those who have visited 
our prisons, and who have had to deal with the most 
hardened criminals, know that there is a well-spring of 
affection in a father’s heart, which even the fires of the 
worst guilt have not dried up ; and the name of a child, 
like the wand of the prophet, has drawn living waters 
from the flinty rock. * * * Homeitself is a school ; 
it nourishes principles of the highest value in human 
life: every emotion of love, felt or received, is a part 
of education which cannot safely be di rded. So 
far, then, as is possible, no system of education should 
totally separate families, or supersede the arrangements 
of domestic life. Except in very desperate cases, the 
interchange of affectionate communications between 
fathers, mothers, children, brothers, and sisters, every 
morning and evening, is of inestimable importance to 
morality, Cases have come under the personal cog- 
nisance of the writer, where parents, vicious but not 
wholly depraved, have been induced to a 
career of reform by witnessing the gradual improve- 
meut of their children. As they witnessed their pro- 

and saw them undesignedly revealing the dawn- 
ings of intelligence, and the development of moral 
principles in their little minds, they became more and 
more attached to them, and perennation those 
for their examples to whom nature had designed that 
they should be models themselves. It should, there- 
fore, be a principle in education to keep the bonds of 
family unbroken.—Taylor’s Natural History of Society. 
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distinguished, from an immense distance, an Arab gal- 
loping over the plain. As this desert is the theatre of 
their attacking, pillaging, and massacring the caravans 
going from Jerusalem to Damascus, or from Mesopo- 
tamia to Egypt, the Arabs take advantage of some de- 
tached hills formed by the moving sand, and have also 
erected artificial ones, to hide themselves from the ob- 
| 
us on the way 
i or the doura in the hollow of their hands; thou wilt no | 
{ longer run free in the desert, as the wind of Egypt; | 
: thou wilt no more divide the waters of the Jordan with 
i 
East. 
| 
= 


